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NELLIE’S LEAP YEAR PROPOSAL. 





BY HOPE 


LEDYARD. 





‘ REAtty, Catharine, I do not wonder at Mary’s 
sur prise at your behavior. You forget that you 
are Frank’s widow. You are too forward.” 

]. hesitated a moment, really anxious to keep 
my temper; for I was Frank’s widow, and the 
sptaker was his mother. 

‘“‘Forward!”’ cried Mary. ‘Indeed, you would 
have been shocked, last night, mother. There 
was Mr. Vanee urging her to sing, and she hang- 
ing back, as if she were a young, bashful girl; 
and acting as if Herbert Halstead was her old 
friend, when it was only as a married woman—”’ 

“Yes,” interrupted Julia; ‘‘I think, mother, 
if you can’t make Kate realize that she is a mar- 
ried woman, with a daughter nearly six years of 
age, you had better—” 

“Send me away,”’ I broke in, unable longer to 
control myself, ‘it ’s not the first time the hint 
has been thrown out; and, if it were not for 
little Nellie, poor child, I would go away to earn 
my living at once. You drive me desperate. I 
declare I will marry again, and get rid of all 
this’ and then I burst into tears. 

‘‘Marry again! How will you do it? Oh, 
yes! <A good joke!” cried Julia, with a shrug 
at iny tears. ‘Don’t you see, Mary, it ’s leap 
year!” and she laughed, derisively. 

‘‘ Who’ll you ask?”’ sneered Mary. ‘ Herbert 
Halitead? Julia, you’d better look out!” 

‘You may sneer,” I cried, checking my tears; 
I was now thoroughly angry. “But I tell you, if 

no one would ask me to marry him, I believe I 
should ask Mr. Halstead, and—he’d have me!” 

I had fairly taken up their own weapons of 
personalities, which I scorned. The moment 
after, ashamed of myself, I ran to my room, to 
put on my bonnet and get out of the house. I 

looked in the glass, as I put the crape bonnet, 
with its widow’s cap and heavy veil, on my head. 
I saw a face to which black was certainly becom- 
ing, though it was not a remarkably pretty face. 


It looked not more than twenty-five, some said 
Vou. LXXIII.—7. 





¢ not more than twenty; but I was, really, a little 
over twenty-four. Married at eighteen to Frank 
Stevens, I had been a petted wife for four years, 
and now a widow for two. The thought of the 
happiness of the four, and the loneliness of the 
two, as I looked at the face surrounded by crape, 
made the tears come again; but I brushed them 
away, resolutely, and went out, knowing that a 
brisk walk would do me more good than anything 
else. I went out without my darling, my in- 
separable companion, my little baby girl, Nellie. 
This alone showed how troubled I was. Truth 
to tell, I was too angry to trust myself with the 
little one, who might have asked to have our 
conversation explained, for she had been in the 
room at the time. I could only hope, that, at 
; five years old, a child did not understand me. 

Soon after I left, my mother-in-law and her 
daughters went out for a drive. They invited 
Nellie to go; but she, feeling, perhaps, that they 
had not treated mamma well, refused. Soon the 
front door bell rang, and like all children, Nellie 
must needs run to see who was there. She man- 
aged to open the door herself, and there stood 
her prime favorite among the. gentlemen, that 
visited the house, Mr. Halstead, or, as she had 
called him, since her babyhood, Uncle Herbert. 
> He had been her father’s chum and dearest friend, 
and loved the child for Frank’s sake. 

** Ladies home, Nelli?” 

“I’m home,” she said, ‘and I dess mamma 
"ll be in soon.” 

“Very well. Let’s go in the parlor, and have 
a chat.” 

Nellie sat in his lap, discussing the merits of 
cocoanut cakes and sugar almonds a little while ; 
but suddenly, dropping her candies in her lap, 
she asked, ‘“‘What’s leap—leap—I fordet. Do - 
you know what’s it?” 

“Leap? Leap frog? 
the word?” 

“Yes. What is it?” 





Leap year? Is that 
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‘‘Why, its a year when you ladies can ask the 
gentlemen to marry you. But you see, Nellie, 
you’re too young—or, wouldn’t you ask me?” 

“Oh, no! J wouldn’t ask you. Mamma’s 
going to ask you.” 

The young man nearly dropped the child, and 
then folded her close to him, lest (perhaps) he 
should forget her again. ‘‘What do you mean, 
darling?’ he asked. ‘Now think, Nellie, but 
don’t tell Uncle Herbert anything ‘make up.’”’ 

“Oh, no! Really, truly, bless me, sure’s 
alive—isn’t that what you say when you’se true ? 
Well !’”’—the little tot gave a long sigh, and 
paused, Herbert not daring to interrupt her, lest 
she should see his anxiety, and miniature woman 
that she was, should refuse to satisfy him. 

“‘Well!”’ she repeated, “you see, they does 
scold my mamma, so they does: To-day morn- 
ing, they maked mamma cry, and to-morrow 
morning,’’ (she would call yesterday to-morrow), 
“they scolded her again, because she wouldn’t 
sing, and then they said she was fordard. What’s 
fordard ?” 

“« Forward, indeed !’’ ejaculated Herbert, under 
his breath. ‘If it had been some others now. 
But Nellie, what about leap year ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! I most fordot, didn’t I? Well, 
you see, mamma said—but oh, Uncle Herbert! 
I never showed you my two weenie, new little 
kittens. They’s only little sings, wivout eyes. 
Come out to the pizaza, and I'll show you.” 

It was no use to be impatient; the young man 
knew the child too well for that; and so they 
went out, and inspected the kittens. Then he 
tried to coax Nellie back to the subject. 

“Oh, I fordet,” she said. ‘‘Only they made 
mamma cry.” 

‘What did they say, darling? I'll give you a 
big doll—” 

‘* With real hair?” 

«Yes, yes! Real hair and eyes, and—oh, any- 
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was the speech I heard. I felt ready to sink 
with mortification. 

‘“‘ Kate, darling, can’t I hope you'll let me ask? 
You must know that I hoped, when these”’ (touch- 
ing my veil and black dress,) ‘‘ were put aside, 
that I could ask you to let me care for you. And 
from what I hear, I think Frank, even, would 
wish me to care for you, and at once. Come, 
darling,’ as I hid my faceinmy hands. ‘You've 
asked me to marry you; and I must name the 
day; and I say now, at once. Let’s give them a 
good, thorough surprise. I can guess how they’ ve 
treated you. Come, now, get ready this fairy, 
this blessed little darling that has brought me my 
happiness, and we'll go to your own minister.” 

I tried to refuse, but I was so weary of living 
with my mother-in-law, that at last we three 
slipped out of the house; and dear Dr. S——, 
who had baptized me, married me to Frank, and 
knew Herbert well, married us. 

We drove back, and reached the front door, as 
the family were returning. Julia, who would 
appropriate Herbert, stepped forward. 

“Good evening, Mr. Halstead. So you met 
Kate on the steps? Strange!’’ with a glance at 
me, as if I had planned to meet him. 

“Not at all, Miss Julia,” said Herbert. “My 
wife and I just called in to receive your con- 
gratulations, and to leave little midget here for a 
few days.” 

No tableau I have ever seen, was half so com- 
ical as the one those three made. I really felt 
for Julia; for I knew she cared for Herbert. 
She gained her self-possession quickly, however, 
and congratulated me, whispering, as she kissed 
me, ‘So you asked him?” 

My husband heard, and answered. 

“No, Miss Julia, she did not ask me. Through 
other means, thank God, I learned the one I loved 
was unhappy; and, as I had hoped, for more than 
a year past, to soon ask her to be my wife, I per- 


thing. But did they say I wanted to marry—’’ } suaded her to marry me at once. Leap year 


“They said mamma wasn’t a girl, and she was 
old; and mamma said—oh, there’s mamma. 


Mamma, didn’t you ask Uncle Herbert to marry } 


you? He wants to know.” 


privileges are still open for those who choose to 
use them.” 

We are quite an old married couple now; for 
four years have passed; but Herbert and I still 


I had come in, looking for the child, and that} often laugh over Netiiz’s Leap YEAR PROPOSAL. 





AT EVEN-SONG. 





BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 





Tur day must end, however chill, 
However dark, or long, 

However full of grief, or ill— 

Peace comes at Even-Song! 


The saddest lives, with cares opprest, 
With suff’ring and with wrong, 
Find peace at last—in heav'n is rest. 

Death is but Even-Song! 
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THE CHALLENGE. 





BY GRACE ELDREDGE. 





“Now, for goodness sake, Miss, do behave 
yourself,” said my governess, “and don’t play 
any of your pranks. Remember, this Honorable 
Mark Wilton is the son of a lord.” 

« And I’m a free-born American,” I broke in, 
irreverently. ‘‘ What do I care for the son of a 
lord, or for a lord himself, for that matter ?”’ 

They all said that I was a born romp, or a 
«“Tom-Boy,” as they called me, when I was par- 
ticularly in disgrace. The fact is, I had excellent 
health, high animal spirits, and was fond of fun ; 
and at thirteen, when they told me I ought to 
have been thinking of being a young lady, I was 
still devoted to bird-nesting, and climbing trees. 

My father was a banker, and often brought 
home with him travellers from Europe, who had 
letters of credit on his firm; for we lived in the 
country, an hour by rail from the city, in what 
was called, in the phrase of the times, a ‘‘ shew 
place.”” What led to the lecture of my governess 
was the expected arrival of a young Englishman, 
whom my father had telegraphed he was going 
to bring down with him, to stay for a day or two. 

The young Oxonian came, a handsome man, 
but reserved, like all of his nation. ‘‘ A stuck-up 
swell,” I pronounced him. Perhaps my vanity 
had something to do with this. For while, gen- 
erally, our visitors always noticed me, more or 
less, the Honorable Mark Wilton rather ignored 
my presence. Except for a patronizing word or 
two, when we met by accident, he had nothing 
tosay tome. This went onfortwodays. “I’ll 
be even with him yet,”’ I vowed; and the oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself. 

It was winter, and there was snow on the 
ground. I was dressed for my usual morning 
walk, and was waiting, on the lawn, for my gov- 
erness, when my dignified gentleman appeared 
at the hall door. He looked up at the frosty sky, 
apparently hesitating whether to go out, or not. 
“ What a muff!’ I thought. <‘ Afraid of a little 
cold.’’ This was my chance. ‘Don’t you want 
to play snow-ball, mister?’’ I cried, saucily, em- 
phasizing the last word, and hastily making up a 
snow-ball. ‘This is the way we play it in Amer- 
ica.” And as I finished speaking, I let fly, full 
at his face. 


The missive went straight to the mark, and for 
the moment he was blinded. I broke into peals 
of derisive laughter. But my triumph was short- 





lived. ‘Oh, yes!’ he cried, darting after me, 
catching me, holding me down by a snow-bank, 
and rubbing my face with snow, till the tears 
came into my eyes, “and this is the way, missy, 
we play snow-ball in England,’’ laughing all tke 
time, and mockingly emphasizing “ missy,” as I 
had emphasized “ mister.” 

Angry as I was, I could not help liking his 
masterful way. ‘‘He is not such a muff after 
all,’”’ I said to myself. 

Just then my governess came up. ‘‘ What ever 
have you been doing?” she cried. ‘Oh! sir, 
my lord, I mean, pray forgive her, she is incorri- 
gible.” ‘There’s nothing to forgive,” he said, 
courteously. ‘‘Miss challenged me to a snow- 
balling, and I don’t know which of us has had 
the best of it,” and he looked at me and laughed. 

But his chivalry was of no avail. My mother 
was speedily informed of my offence, and though 
nothing more was said on the subject till our 
guest had left, yet, the very day after that event, 
I was packed off to a fashionable boarding school, 
in New York, where I remained till I was eighteen. 

“Tt ’s too bad,” I said to my governess. ‘“ He 
was a real good feller, after all; and if he had 
staid, we’d have had lots of fun together. I'll 
never forgive you, you old tell-tale.” And I 
made mouths at her. 

By the time I had “‘finished,’’ I had sobered 
down considerably, But I was still, in my 
mother’s opinion, quite too unconventional. 
‘‘We shall never make a fine lady of her,” she 
said, in despair. ‘She is fit only to live on a 
ranche, in New Mexico or California.’”’ ‘‘Take 
her to Europe,”’ said my father, sarcastiéally, 
“and try that: girls that go there generally come 
back too much of the fine lady: in her case, it 
may strike the average.” 

My mother accepted the proposal in earnest, 
and to Europe we went. After an extensive tour, 
we found ourselves at Heidelberg, on the eve of a 
magnificent ball, which was to commemorate the 
birthday of the Grand Duchess. It was then, for 
the first time, that I became conscious that [ was 
beautiful. Up to this point, strange to say, I had 
never thought about the matter at all. I was to 
wear a dress of fleecy white tulle, with sprays cf 
natural ivy trailing over it, the veins delicatciy 
traced,in gold, It was on seeing myself, in the 
mirror, thus attired, that I felt I “a has 
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THE CHALLENGE, 








I beheld a merry, light-hearted face, with laugh- 
ing eyes, framed in masses of golden chestnut 
hair; a form graceful and willowy; exquisitely 
moulded arms; hands that might have satisfied 
even Madame de Sevigne. I was admiring all 
this, as I would have admired a picture, forgetting 
entirely that it was my own reflection, when 
peals of laughter from my cousins, who were of 
our party in Europe, recalled me to myself. How 
furiously I blushed. ow mortified Iwas. And 
I never, I repeat, had thought of my personal 
appearance, until that laugh made me. 

I could not complain of want of attention that 
night. My card was soon full. But of all the 
persons, in that gay assemblage, the one who most 
claimed my attention was a little, old man, in 
spectacles an an undeniable wig. I suppose it 
was because he watched me so intently, that I 
noticed him. At last, he was brought up, and 
introduced to me. 

‘*Pardon me, mam’selle,’’ he said, after a few 
conventional words, ‘‘ but I am anartist. Guido 
Erdmann. I have fame, and you have, perhaps, 
heard of me. But your fair American type is 
what we look forin vain here.’’ And he bowed low. 

After that, he called, and we saw him often. 
Finally, he said, one day, half addressing my 
mother, half myself. 

‘‘T am painting a new picture, but I searched 
in vain for a face for my chief figure, till I saw 
mademoiselle at the ball. Do I be soliciting too 
much—pardon—to ask her to sit to me?”’ 

It was a small favor, and easily granted; and 
I had not the heart to refuse. My mother, be- 
lieving the artist’s age was a safeguard against 
danger, made no demur. 

The picture, for which I was to sit, was al- 
ready, I found, partly finished. It represented a 
lady, in a dress of golden brown, coming down a 
winding stone stair-case. She held a candle over 
her head, which was intended to throw a soft, mel- 
low light over her face. A golden band divided this 
picture in two. On the other half, a man, in a 
cloak, stood in the moonlight, knocking on the 
door, which the lady was hastening down to open. 
It was an odd conceit, and only an idealist, who 
was almost a dreamer, would have thought of it. 
Still, it promised to be very effective. The picture 
was to be called ‘‘ The Artist’s Return.” 

I took, from the first, a strange interest in the 
other half of the picture. Day by day it grew 
into the likeness of a handsome, dark-eyed man, 
with a half look of melancholy in his face that 
fascinated me. 

‘*Who is my husband ?”’ I asked, one morning, 
‘‘for I suppose the lady, who is being made to 
resemble me, is waiting for her husband.” 
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‘He is an old friend, Miss Craven, who is kind 
enough to sit forme. But he can’t be your hus- 
band, for he has a wife, though I have never seen 
her. A little that way, please.’’ 

“Oh! if he is married,” I cried, with a touch 
of my old sauciness, ‘‘he doesn’t interest me, 
What is his name?” 

‘‘Waldman.”’ 

‘‘ That is German. 
Prussian.” 

‘All Germans are not Prussians,’’ dryly said 
Herr Erdmann, who was a Bavarian. 

“No. You are not, as I’ve heard you say. 
This gentleman must be an Austrian. He looks, 
by the bye, like a Titian I have seen in Vienna, 
dark, and stately, and grand.” 

“ Humph !”’ 

“Why don’t his wife sit?” 

“She is not in Heidelberg.’’ 

There the conversation ceased, for somehow 
Herr Erdmann did not seem disposed to talk: he 
appeared rather cross, this morning. But I could 
not help thinking of the original of the portrait. 
Perhaps he was not happily married. If so, that 
accounted for the look of melancholy in his face; 
and I fell into a reverie, and pictured myself 
really welcoming him home; and all at once I felt 
myself blushing. 

A few days after, I entered the studio, a little 
before my time, my watch, as I afterwards found, 
having deceived me. A gentleman stood, looking 
at my portrait. He started at seeing me, and 
then said, with a pleasant smile, in German. 

“You ought to recognize me, Miss Craven: we 
have been looking at each other long enough.” 
And he pointed to the picture. His face was the 
original of the one that haunted me continually. 

‘Of course you are Mr. Waldman,” I said, 
frankly, answering him in German. He bowed. 

“Our friend, Herr Erdmann, has caught your 
expression wonderfully,” he said. ‘It is a great 
success.” 

I found my acquaintance a charming talker, 
and the time slipped by, unconsciously, till the 
artist came in. Mr. Waldman and I often met, 
after this, at the studio, and grew to be fast 
friends. The fact that he was married made me 
more unconstrained than I should have been 
otherwise. We talked of everybody, and found 
a strange sympathy and a mutual one. 

I never met him in society, however, and I 
spoke of this, one day, to Herr Erdmann. “Ie 
is not fond of society,” gruffly replied the artist. 
‘‘ What sensible man is?” 

One day, as Mr. Waldman and [I were alone, 
Herr Erdmann having gone down stairs to see a 
{ patron, my companion said; 


But he doesn’t look like a 
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“Would you think it absurd, Miss Craven, for 
a man to buy his own picture ?”’ 

«That depends,’ I said; and looking archly 
up at him, I added, ‘“Wouldn’t it be rather 
yain 2” 

“Perhaps it would,” he replied, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. ‘‘ But suppose the pieture re- 
minded him of some of the happiest days of his 
life. Was, in fact, something more than his own 
likeness.” 

“That would make a difference. But I do not 
quite understand you.” 

“Don’t you? I will tell you then, sometime,” 
and there the conversation dropped. 

A few days after this, he came into the studio 
quite briskly, and plainly in some excitement. 

“T was at Baden yesterday,” he said. ‘An 





old friend of yours, Miss Craven, was there, and 3 


he wants me to introduce him.’ He looked at 
me, keenly, as he spoke, 

“An old friend of mine! I don’t know any- 
body in Baden.” 

“He knew you, it seems, in America, some six 
yearsago. AnEnglishman. Mr. Mark Wilton.” 

I felt myself blushing under his half mis- 
chievous glance, for it flashed on me, at once, 
from his manner, that he had heard of my rude, 
tom-boy “challenge.” 

“T never want to hear his name again,” I said, 
pettishly. 

“TI beg pardon,” he replied, and bowed pro- 
foundly, and was silent. 

At my next sitting, Herr Erdmann told me 
that Mr. Waldman had purchased the picture. 
When I heard this, I felt a strange uneasiness. 
Of course, this was the portrait of which he had 
spoken so mysteriously. What could he, a mar- 
ried man, mean, by saying that the painting re- 
minded him of the happiest days of his life? 
I felt hot and cold, by turns; and was very angry. 

From that morning I avoided Mr. Waldman as 
much as possible, and when I met him, was cold 
and reserved. Fortunately the sittings were now 
over. This was a relief to me. Yet, curious to 
say, when day by day passed, and I no longer 
even saw Mr. Waldman, I began to feel listless, 
and as if something had gone out of my life. 
Often, the dark, eloquent eyes, ‘such as I had 
seen them on the canvas, would look at me, from 
vacancy, till I turned away, half hating myself, 
and altogether angry with their owner. 

One evening a party was made up to go to the 
castle by moonlight. We sang merry student 
songs, told thrilling ghost stories, and danced on 
the deserted Altan. Then, when all other amuse- 
ments failed, some one proposed a game of hide 
and seek. 





In the play I got separated from the rest, lost 
my way, became entangled in a ruinous corridor, 
stumbled, and fell down what seemed to me a 
bottomless abyss. I retained my consciousness 
throughout, however. I knew that I was lying 
on the hard, damp ground, and that the stars 
were shining over my head; but everything else 
was darkness. For awhile I heard no answer to 
my screams for help. But at last I distinguished 
steps hurrying towards me. In a moment more, 
Mr. Waldman stood over me, not less surprised 
than myself. ‘Great heavens!” hecried. ‘How 
came youhere? Are you hurt?” I tried to rise, 
and then had to confess that my ankle, I feared, 
was sprained, for I could not stand. He made 
no answer, but lifting me in his arms, carried me 
up the steps down which I had fallen. As soon 
as possible, I disengaged myself from his clasp, 
and stammered something about my friends, and 
asked, ‘‘ would he go for them?” 

He turned to obey me, but came back, and 
stood before me. ‘‘ How fortunate it was,’’ he 
said, ‘that I had strolled out to the castle, and 
heard your cries.” 

“Yes, yes,’ I answered, feeling alarmed, I 
could not explain why, I only knew my heart 
was beating frightfully, ‘and I owe you a thou~ 
sand thanks. But please, won’t you go for my 
friends? I believe I am more nervous than hurt, 
and that, by the time my friends come, I shall be 
able to walk.” 

He did not move. He stood looking down on 
me, somewhat sternly, his arms folded on his 
broad chest. 

“Yes! I will go—presently. But first, as I 
may never see you again, as you seem so anxious 
to get rid of me, tell me what I have done to make 
you treat me so coldly lately, and—to-night.” 

I hesitated. But I thought truth was the best, 
after all. ‘« Because—because,’”’ I stammered, 
“TI did not like what you said about the picture.” 

‘I did not mean to offend,’’ he said, softly. 

I flashed up hotly at this. How did he dare 
to address me in such tones? 

“Would you care to have your wife hear that 
speech ?”’ I said, with austere dignity. 

“My wife! Who told you I had awife? I 
; have none.” 

‘“‘Herr Erdmann told me,” I answered, draw- 
ing a long breath, half of relief, half of amazement. 
Why did my foolish heart give such a bound of 
joy? 

‘“‘The old scamp,” he said. 

I rose, and tried to walk: I was afraid of be- 

3 traying myself. He put his arm about my waist, 
in a strange, masterful manner. 

‘‘ You must not; you will faint, if you persist,” 
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he said. ‘‘ Miss Craven, Kate, don’t you know 
I love you, and that you are the only wife I 
want ?”’ 

He spoke in English, and for the first time 
since our acquaintance ; and he spoke it, accent 
and idiom, even more correctly than German. I 
looked at him with a start. For suddenly there 
seemed something strangely familiar in his face. 
He began to laugh, pleasantly, almost mischiev- 
ously: perhaps the more so, because I made no 
effort to escape from his encircling arm. 

“You are not,” I said, catching my breath, 
‘you cannot be—”’ 

“Who?” 

‘‘The Honorable Mark Wilton.” 

‘““No. And very lucky for me, as you never 
wished to see him again. I am Lord Waldman. 
Mark Wilton ceased to be, when I inherited the 
title, five years ago.” 

“« But I thought you were an Austrian,” trying 
now to escape. ‘A Mr. Waldman.” 

“‘T never said I was an Austrian, or a Mr. 
Waldman. Somehow, you fell into that error, 
and my speaking German, perhaps, assisted it. 
To that extent I am to blame.” 

‘«‘ But you said Mr. Wilton was in Baden.” 

‘«So he was, for I was there. Don’t you see 
I was Mr. Wilton, and am now Lord Waldman? 
Must I be thrown over on that account ?”’ 

His face was dangerously near to mine. He 
stooped down, and in his masterful way, took his 
answer by a kiss. 

“You do not say no,’”’ he whispered, ‘‘and I 
will not persist in your saying yes: you hate 
‘swells,’ I know of old, and it will take time for 











you to tolerate me.” And he laughed gaily, and 
—repeated his offence. 

We were married, that season, and went on a 
delightful wedding tour to the Engadine. Herr 
Erdmann, when I asked him why he had said my 
vis-a-vis was married, confessed that he feared, if 
I knew the truth, I would refuse to sit. No doubt 
I should. And then I should never, perhaps, 
have known him, who got to be my soul’s idol 
before I was aware of it. 

«‘When did you begin to love me?’’ I said, to 
my husband, with that fond persistency, in which 
lovers like to indulge. It was during the honey- 
moon, and we were alone together. ‘‘Was it at 
that first interview, or at a later sitting, or—” 

He interrupted me, a quizzical look coming 
into his dark eyes. 

‘“‘Tt was, I begin to believe now, long before. 
Do you know, I never quite got rid of the picture 
you made, that day, when you challenged me to 
a match at snow-ball? I often said what a fine, 
spirited girl the sauzy minx will grow up to be—” 

“Saucy minx, indeed!’ 

‘‘ Saucy minx,’’ he repeated, coolly. ‘When I 
saw your face, on Herr Erdmann’s canvas, I 
recognized it at. once; what you didn’t do, as to 
me, remember,’’ he said, teasingly. 

“Oh! you had grown so ugly.” 

“Ugly! What punishment is great enough for 
such a slander ?”’ 

“« Forgive me,’’ I said, and lifted my face, and 
pouted. ‘ Youare not ugly tome—or ugly at all.’’ 

“Well,” he said, stooping and kissing me, “I 
suppose I must—for the sake of,” saucily, ‘this 
second CHALLENGE.” 





THE TIME SHALL BE. 
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I wish some magic pencil, 
From out the earth or sky, 
Would paint me in my cofiin 
As I shall lie, 
And round about me fling 
Spring roses blossoming. 
A clear or eloudy sky, 
And fresh green grass, 
Or snowflakes white, 
And day or night— 
As it shall come to pass, 
The day and hour shall be 
When Death shall come for me. 


The picture—is it fair, 
With curls of sunny hair, 





Smooth dimpled hands ; 


Or is it grey and old, 
Wrinkled and faded out, 

No trace of youth or joy 
Lingering about? 

I woud not, if I could, 
Live one year o’er, 

With all its pleasure, and its pain, 
Yet I ask more! 


No picture comes to view: 
I cannot say 
What circumstance is true 
Of hour or day; 
And only this I know— 
The time she]! be 
When death shall come and bring 
My shroud to me, 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Suz owed three thousand five hundred dollars, 
and beyond a checque for seventy, which she had 


the time—and when vacation brought him home, 
he proceeded to fall madly in love with the girl. 


just received from her straitened grandfather, ; About the time his university course ended, re- 


she had not a penny. 
Under the circumstances, most girls of her age 
—for she was only nineteen—would have tried 


verses of fortune forbade his studying a pro- 
fession—he needed money at once to aid in the 
support of his mother and an invalid aunt. He 


to ease their consciences, by trying to throw the ; put by his aspirations and ambitions, accepted a 


blame upon the person who had helped to lead 
them into this wanton extravagance, but Annette 
Guernsey was too honest to do this. 

This was the history in a few words. 

Annette had been brought up by her grand- 
father, in a quiet, secluded country neighborhood 
in Pennsylvania. The old gentleman was wealthy, 





post in a great commercial house in Philadelphia, 
and worked uncomplainingly on. 

Each summer brought him to Fairdale for a few 
weeks, but Annette had long ago determined not 
to let herself love him. He lacked ambition; 
she should be unhappy; outgrow him mentally ; 
her nature craved excitement, the pleasures of 


Annette, the darling of his heart; and every pains { the world; romance was folly ; and so on through 


was lavished upon her education. The grand- ; 
. father’s health was not good, and they traveled a 


great deal—often spending the winters in the 
Souith—straying over to Cuba, and once awhile 
visiting Europe. They had been there when the 
crash came—Mr. Guernsey lost his money. 





the round of diabolical teachings of modern. life 
and modern literature. 

During the year antecedent to the period when 
my story begins, the change which Annette had 
so craved came to her. She had a very distant 


{relative in New York—a Mr. George Leyden— 


Q 
He was the most honorable man alive; he re- ; still a young man, one of those enviable creatures, 


turned home; paid his liabilities to the last 
farthing; sold the beautiful country-seat where 
Annette had spent her childhood; established 
himself in a picturesque old farm-house, which 
still remained to him, along with a few scores of 
tolerably arable acres, and had exactly two thou- 
sand dollars a year to live upon. 

So from fifteen to nineteen, Mr. Guernsey and 
his grand-daughter stayed quietly enough in their 
retreat. An excellent musician, an admirable 
linguist, a highly cultivated man in every way, Mr. 
Guernsey had been able to complete his grand- 
daughter’s education much more thoroughly than 
it would have been done, had destiny left it in his 
power to confide her to the charge of masters, 
finishing governesses, and similar unconscientious 
incapables. 

So far as the old gentleman knew, Annette had 
been happy, but in truth, she had girded against 
her life, fed secretly on novels and poetry, grown 
& morbid dreamer, always waiting for some won- 
derful change, which was to free her from the 





as they were thought, a few years ago, a rich 
stock broker. Annette had once seen his wife— 
a pretty, frivolous, fascinating creature, of a type 
more common in our day than one could wish—a 
compound of American excitability and French 
theories, which render her anything but a de- 
sirable intimate for Annette. She fell ill, at last, 
and the doctors declared, unless she had a few 
months of entire repose, physical and mental, she 
would be a confirmed nervous invalid all her days. 

Mr. Leyden wrote to Mr. Guernsey, who was 
delighted at the idea of receiving the wife, and 
persuaded Anne to go to Fairdale. She remained 
from June to the end of October, recovered her 
health, enjoyed the entire change, turned the 
young clergyman’s head, and did further as much 
mischief generally, during those months, as an 
ordinary woman would have required years to 
perform. 

But the deepest wrong she did—unintentional, 
like the others—was to Annette. She fostered 
all the dangerous qualities of her nature into 





humdrum existence, in which her girlhood was hot-house blooming, and stifled the others, at 

passing. She had possessed one alight alleviation : least, for the time. 

in the devotion of as noble a hearted young; Arthur Beaufort came in August. Anne exer- 

fellow as ever lived. Arthur Beaufort’s widowed ; cised her power of fascination upon him, and 

mother moved into the neighborhood when } failed; then she laughed about him; spoke slight- 

Annette was sixteen—he a youth in college at } ingly of his talents and resumes “yo 
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Annette in her belief, that ‘‘he would only be a 
wretched book-keeper all his life,’ and that to 
dream of marrying him would be madness. 

Poor Arthur chose that very time to tell his 
love; received a definite refusal; and took his 
sore heart back to his duties, to try what hard 
work might do towards curing his ills. 

Return to New York without Annette, Mrs. 
Leyden would not, and she easily persuaded Mr. 
Guernsey to let his grand-daughter go. He had 
seen only tlie nicest side of Anne’s character, and 
adored her, and indeed she had hosts of good 
qualities, if she had ever given them a chance. 

The Leydens belonged to the gayest, wildest 
coterie in New York. The winter passed like a 
dream to Annette; she was greatly admired, had 
two offers of marriage, and Anne went quite 
crazy over her, determined that she should be 
the belle of the season, and make a match un- 
equalled in brilliancy. 

Annette’s extravagance began in trifles—a new 
bonnet, a love of a mantel—“ une petite toilette de 
bal.” Everything was procured from the grand 
modiste, Madame Harfleur, who was only too 
happy to have Mrs. Leyden’s beautiful friend 
run up bills to any amount, having conceived the 
idea that she was rich. 

Once launched, Annette floated on. Sometimes 
she woke enough to think she must be incurring 
debts to a considerable amount, but she knew 
nothing of the real cost of dress, and Anne as- 
sured her that the bills would not be large, and, 
indeed, she could settle them herself, and Annette 
should pay when she achieved her grand marriage. 
And Anne believed her. 

But now the awakening had come, and the 
horrible night which surrounds the hesheech- 
eater when deprived of his poison, was not blacker 
than that which enveloped Annette. 

She had seen very little of Mr. Leyden. He 
dined at home sometimes, was present for awhile 





ruined, he was completely crippled. There wag 
a hope of arranging matters, so that he would not 
loser his seat in the Board of Stock brokers— 
money enough to keep actual poverty aloof—but 


$ not much beyond. 


Before ‘‘ society ’’ really knew the worst, or at 
least believed it, the lower stratum of humanity, 
with whom the Leyden’s had dealings, began to 
tremble for their dues. Bills poured in. In the 
midst of the torrent, down upon Annette’s head 
swept the accounts of her winter’s expenditure, 

It was a Thursday evening. Anne had several 
days before recovered from the hysterics in which 
she had indulged, when her husband told her 
the fate in store for them—had begun to think 
of a sojourn in Italy, till Leyden’s affairs «got 
straight.” The gentleman himself had gone off 
to his night’s amusements—a club dinner, a whist 
party, a supper with sundry bewitching members 
of the French theatrical company afterward. The 
two ladies went to the opera. When they returned 
home, Annette found Madame Harfleur’s account 
and an almost curt note from Madame, requesting 
a speedy settlement. Anne was in the same case, 
only her bills were to an amount past my counting. 

Annette went out of her senses, and Anne 
could do little to console her. All she could 
manage was to pay a portion of her own debt. 
She tried to comfort her friend, and promised to 
use every effort to get Annette’s bill added to 
that portion of her own which must remain un- 
paid. To do her justice, she did try. She went 
out, and endeavored to soften the organ, which 
Madame Harfleur, with a degree of imagination 
worthy a poet, styled her heart. To keep quiet 
was impossible for Annette. During the suspense 
of this absence, she walked up and down her 
room, seeming wherever she turned to see those 
dreadful figures, written in letters of fire, to hear 
the voices of invisible tormentog repeating them 
in her ear. 











at his wife’s parties, occasionally went out with 3 She thought nearly the whole day must have 
them to dinners or balls, was always agreeable ; gone in that terrible waiting, and could scarcely 
and gay, but he led a life apart from theirs. : believe her eyes when a glance at her watch 
Annette knew vaguely that people said he specu- ‘ proved that Anne had been absent less than two 
lated audaciously, lived in a notoriously dissipated ; hours. Just then some one tapped at the door; 
way, but that was all’ The husband and wife {it was Mrs. Leyden’s maid, with a message from 
were always good friends. Sometimes Anne ;her mistress, begging Miss Guernsey to come 
laughed over his misconduct; sometimes she } down steirs for a moment, as she was obliged to 
grew sentimental and said to Annette: go out again. 

« Do you wonder that I flirt, dance, rush after Annette found her friend in the breakfast-room 
excitement ? See what my lifeis!”? But beyond { on the ground-floor, a gem of an apartment at 
this she never complained. the back of the house. One glance at Anne’s 

Toward the end of April the bubble burst. } face showed the girl what she had to expect. She 


Leyden had “cornered” some wonderful stoek, { thought she had had no hope, but she perceived 
to a vast amount, and the venture failed. The ‘ her mistake now. Paler she could not grow, but 
news came suddenly to the two women. 


If not ‘ her limbs seemed giving way under her, and 
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mist appeared to gather before her sight, through 
which Anne’s countenance showed indistinct and 
far off. But she managed to cross the room; to 
get into a chair. 


Mrs. Leyden was a creature ot impulse. A } 
} settle your affairs.” 


momentary pang, keen as a knife, shot through 
her heart as she looked at the wretched girl, and 
her conscience, told her that she was the one in 


reality to blame. She absolutely could not speak ; ; Both had forgotten the visitor. 


it was Annette who first found voice. 
“You have failed,” she said, in a dry, hard 
tone. ' 
Anne bent her head with a sob. 
‘« Please don’t cry !’’ exclaimed Annette, almost 
fretfully. ‘‘ Tears cannot do any. good now.” 
«The woman is a brute—a fiend !’’ cried Anne. 








“JT did everything—said everything—promised 
for us both. I might as well have talked to a 
stone !”’ 

‘What does she mean to do?” Annette asked. 


Before Mrs. Leyden could reply, there came a } 


knock at the door; both women tried to compose 
their faces. 

“It is one of the servants,” Anne whispered. 
“Take care !’’ 


The man entered with a card for Miss Guern- } 7®25°t- 


sey. Anne rose and read the name, too—Arthur 
Beaufort. 

“Say that Miss Guernsey will see him pres- 
ently,’’ she said. The servant went out. ‘You 
must do it,’”’ Mrs. Leyden continued; “of all 
days, what should bring the goose here now?” 

“Tell me about Madame,’ pleaded Annette, 
unable to fix her mind upon any other subject. 

Anne began another torrent of abuse against 
the stony-hearted Frenchwoman, but Annette ; 
finally induced her to give a coherent account of 
the interview. The narrative resolved itself into 
these plain facts: Madame Harfleur meant to 
have her money; she would not abate one sous 
from her bills; she would have her three thousand 
five hundred dollars; she had been deceived ; 
regarded herself as a martyr; she had supposed 
Miss Guernsey an heiress;-and now she was 
promised by a certain person the address of Miss 
Guernsey’s grandfather, and the instant she ob- 
tained it, she meant to appeal to that person’s 
sense of honor, if he had any. 

‘Tt will kill him!’”’ cried Annette. ‘ He will 
never forgive me! He will pay it if he has to 
sell the roof over his head. But, oh! but, oh! 
Anne, if she writes to grandpapa, I will poison 
myself !’’ 

‘For heaven’s sake don’t talk in that crazy 
fashion !’’ cried Mrs. Leyden. “There may be 
some way—you know I will try every means! I 
must go out. I have a note from George. He 











wants me to go and see George Carroll, his god- 


father, you know. He thinks I may be able to 
soften the miser into helping us. Iam rather a 
favorite with the old man. If I can screw any- 
thing out of him, I vow a portion of it shall go to 


She ran on with a list of her own private 
afflictions, and Annette sat listening mechanically. 
Presently the 
door opened again, and Kirkham once more ap- 
peared ; this time he brought a card on which a 
few lines were scribbled. 

‘«« The gentleman could not wait,’ he explained, 
and retired with a bow, as respectful as if he did 
not know the misfortunes which hovered over 
the house, down to the minutest detail, even to 
the amount of Miss Guernsey’s debts, and had 
not just been abusing the two to his fellow-do- 
mestics, as no better than thieves and swindlers. 

‘¢ What does he write?’ Anne asked. 

Annette read aloud : 


‘My Dear Frienp, 

The servant tells me you are engaged. 
I cannot wait, as I have important business to 
I leaye town to-morrow morning, and 
I fear that I shall not have the pleasure of seeing 
you as I am greatly occupied, but I am always, 

Yours, very sincerely, 
Antoun Beavrort.”’ 

“The prig!’’ exclaimed Anne. ‘Well, at 
least, I am glad he had the sense to take himself 
off. Heigho, if he only had money, there would 
be an easy way out of your difficulties.’ 

Annette too was giad that she had been spared 
seeing him; she felt so wicked, so guilty, so de- 
graded, that she could scarcely have borne the 
glance of his honest eyes; yet, all the same, it 
seemed to her as if the sight of an old friend, of 
& man so strong and upright as she knew him to 
be, would have given her a kind of courage in 
spite of her dread. 

«I must go,” Anne said. ‘Try and eat some 
luncheon: I shall just be in time to catch old 
Carroll’s. Ill make him drink some of his pre- 
cious Burgundy, and that may warm his heart.”’ 

Kirkham appeared a third time, with a note. 

‘«‘ Now what, in thé name of goodness?’ cried 
Mrs. Leyden. 

Annette had allowed the letter to drop into her 
lap, without glancing at it. 

“J dare not look,” she said, in a hoarse whis- 
per; “it may be from grandpapa.” 

« Let me see,” Anne said, seizing the missive. 
“Good gracious, no, Annette, it is from Gould 
Donaldson! For mercy’s sake, open it, and see 
what he says.” 
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“Only theatre tickets, or something of that 
sort,’’ Miss Guernsey said, absently, not offering 
to take the letter. 

But Mrs. Leyden had her own ideas upon the 
subject, insisted on finding out what the epistle 
contained, and Annette too opened the envelope, 
to put an end to her companion’s importunities, 
not because she felt the slightest curiosity in re- 
gard to the contents. 

She unfolded the sheet, Anne saw that it was 
a letter—not a billet—a letter of almost four 
pages. She forgot all about her husband’s com- 
mission, and sat in breathless silence, while Miss 
Guernsey read. Anne saw her look first sur- 
prised, then startled; then varied emotions 
chased each other across her countenance, in 
which a kind of dread became predominant. 

She reached the end of the epistle, raised her 
eyes, and met Mrs. Leyden’s eager gaze. 

‘“‘He has proposed to you!’ exclaimed 
Anne. 

“‘Yes—I think he is very—he has had no en- 
couragement—no—”’ 

‘‘ Heavens !’’ Mrs. Leyden interrupted. ‘You 
are the luckiest girl that ever lived. You ought 
to go down on your knees, and thank your stars. 
Why he is worth sixty thousand a year, if he is 
worth a cent. He could—” 

“Stop! for pity’s sake, stop!”’ Annette broke 
in, cowering back in her chair, and holding up 
both her hands. ‘I cannot, Anne, I cannot! 
You know that I always disliked the man. You 
know how we have laughed about him. How—’ 

She broke off with a shiver. 

«Nonsense !’’ retorted Anne. ‘One did not 
dream then that he would ever propose to you; 
nobody supposed him a marrying man. One 
views him in a totally different light now.” 

‘¢ He is odious—his manners—his looks—”’ 

‘¢Oh, come, come! he certainly is a rather 
handsome fellow in his style. As for manners— 
dear me, his are better than those of half 
the nouveaux riches, who force their way into 
society. To be sure, he is not intellectual, or 
cultivated; but, my dear, he is something better— 
rich—rich !”” 

“Do be still!’ groaned Annette. ‘I feel as 
if a fiend were tempting me to sell my soul.” 

“Did you not say you would, to get out of 
that horrid Frenchwoman’s clutches ?’”’ demanded 
Anne. ‘My dear, be as melo-dramatic as you 
please, as miserable as you choose—but for the 
love of heaven, do not throw away this chance! 
Why there is not a girl in town, except the heir- 
esses, who would not take him and be thankful. 
Annette, dear Annette, you could not be so mad 
as to refuse !” 
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Her listener only shivered again from head to 
foot. 


“‘T have noticed, since he came back from 
Washington, that he seemed inclined to pay you 
more attention than he ever did any unmarried 
woman. But I did not dream he was serious, 
and I thought you were right to snub him,” 
continued Anne. ‘My dear, dear child, say 
that you will not hesitate, that—” 

*‘ Anne, I would rather die !”’ she broke in. 

“You can’t die,’’ replied the other. “You 
will have to live—face your grandfather! Good 
patience, Annette, I do think you are mad! Have 
you forgotten Madame Harfleur ?”’ 

Annette started up with acry. She glanced 
about as if looking for pen and ink—as though 
ready to write her answer at once. Then the 
wild resolve faded from her face, and the hopeless, 
dreary despondency dimmed her eyes again. 

‘**T could not exactly begin my engagement by 
asking him to pay debts,” she said, sinking back 
into her chair. 

“What a baby youfare!” exclaimed Anne, 
‘‘ As if there would be any necessity of ever tell- 
ing him! Let Madame discover you are going 
to marry him, and she will be in the depths of 
contrition and penitence—wait as long as you 
please, and provide your trousseau into the 
bargain.” 

“Do you think I could be so mean—”’ 

“Now stop! That is rank nonsense! You 
are drowning. There is no time to ask who holds 
out the plank to save you, or who else is lost— 
save yourself! I did not say so before; but, 
Nettie, if the story of the bills got out, you would 
be utterly disgraced. I know it is my fault—I 
ought to be murdered.” 

**No, Anne; the fault is mine!’’ 

“Indeed it is not! But I always meant to 
pay the bills. I did not dream George was in 
trouble. But that would not help you; all the 
world would blame you. Oh, Annette, Annette! 
think, think !”’ 

“‘If I were to deceive the man, he would never 
forgive me. I am sure he is harder than a 
nether millstone.”’ 

‘‘He could never know. The bills may lie 
your own time—come in gradually. Oh, Annette, 
promise me to take him! What does he say? 
Let me see-his letter.’ 

But the girl had womanliness enough not to 
betray the man’s secret. She put the letter in 
her pocket. 

“Unless I forbid him, he is coming to-night,” 
she said. 

« And you will not—you will let him come?” 

‘Qh, leave me alone!”’ she cried. ‘Go away! 
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Have you forgotten what you had to do? At 
least, I promise not to write until you come back. 
Only go.” 

Anne was too wise to expostulate further for 
the present, and hurried off upon her errand. 
Annette went up to her room, and lay down on 
her bed, so thoroughly exhausted that she could 
noteventhink. It was nearly dinner-time before 
she was disturbed, then Anne appeared, her 
mercurial spirits greatly risen. Old Carroll had 
given no pledge, but he had promised to inquire 
into Leyden’s affairs. That meant a great deal 
from him. 

“T have sent George word,” she continued. 
“He dines out. Now dress yourself, and come 
down stairs. Let me help you. We will not be 
bothered by that prying Felicie.”’ 

She dressed Annette to suit her own taste. 
The girl objected to nothing, not even when Mrs. 
Leyden brought rouge and rubbed a little on her 
cheeks. Each knew what this all meant. But 
neither spoke. Annette was to accept Donaldson 
—there was no release. 

Not a word of serious conversation took place 
during dinner. Mrs. Leyden talked for both, 
and seemed unconscious of Annette’s abstraction. 
The girl fully realized her situation. A strange 
calmness, like the apathy of despair, had come 
over her. She was able, for the first time, to 
perceive what her conduct, the past winter, had 
been; now she must set the seal to her degrada- 
tion, by promising to marry a man whom she 
could never love. 

At half-past eight, Gould Donaldson was shown 
into the salon, a handsome fellow of eight and 
thirty, whose natural vulgarity was poorly hidden 
under the externals of etiquette, which these 
later years had taught him, but clear-headed and 
shrewd. 

Mrs. Leyden left the pair together, and when 
she came back to the room, Mr. Donaldson pre- 
sented her to his betrothed wife. 

Anne got him away as soon as she could; put 
Annette to bed, almost in silence; and went off 
to dress for a ball. : 

“<T must show myself,’”’ she said, ‘‘ else people 
will believe the whole truth. The longer we can 
hide matters, the better. Old Carroll may give 
way.” 

Two days later, Annette received Madame 
Harfleur’s bill receipted, and there came a peni- 
tent note from her to Mrs. Leyden. 

“Donaldson must have found out in some way 
and done it,” Anne said. ‘‘You must never 
speak of it to him; men are odd. If he ever 
wants you to know, he will tell you. Now own 
that he is not a bad style of fellow, after all.” 








There was no one but he who could have paid 
the bill, though how he learned anything about 
it, they could not imagine. Annette tried to be 
grateful to him; but delirious with joy as she 
was, at the idea of being free from Madame’s 
clutches, and her secret safe from her grandfzther, 
she felt nevertheless that death would have been 
preferable to this obligation to her future lord 
and master. 

Madame herself had no explanation to give, 
when Mrs. Leyden spoke to her. She only knew 
the bill had been paid to her cashier. She sup- 
posed it was by some person Miss Guernsey had 
sent; and Anne took care to ask no questions 
which could rouse suspicions. 

Annette was to return home at once. Donaldson 
wrote to Mr. Guernsey, asking for his approval. 
As the old gentleman had heard nothing but glow- 
ing accounts of the suitor, of course he did not 
refuse a permission, which he believed involved 
Annette’s happiness. So the engagement was 
duly announced, Anne Leyden triumphed, and 
hosts of fashionable young women hated and 
envied the fortunate Miss Guernsey. 

Annette went home. Before she left that quiet 
retreat, she had told herself that, when she came 
back, her destiny should have opened a future, 
as brilliant in a worldly point of view, as that 
of any heroine sensational novel writers ever 
depicted. 

She had kept her word. But, lo! in the very 
acceptance of the fate, she had yearned and 
thirsted for, a bitterness, worse than that of 
death, smote her soul, and her head ached and 
rebelled, like some hapless wretch shut living 
into a noisome tomb. 

She could not find a moment’s forgetfulness, 
even when removed from the presence of the man 
she had promised to marry, and when safe in the 
quiet of the old haunts, a quiet which had form- 
erly been so irksome to her, to which she clung 
so desperately now, shuddering to note how rap- 
idly the days sped on. Two or three times each 
week there came letters from Donaldson; she 
had to answer these, and unsatisfactory responses 
they must have been, so far as regarded expres- 
sions of affection; but she tried to atone for that 
lack by being as witty and bright as possible, and 
the dlasé man was content with anything which 
could amuse him. 

Anne Leyden wrote frequently. Her husband 
had received aid from Mr. Carroll, and told her 
his affairs were prospering, so Anne was in her 
wildest spirits. She constantly counselled and 
congratulated Annette; talked of the pleasures 
before them both; rang the changes in Annette’s 
luck and her golden fortune, till the girl grew so 
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disgusted that she used to fling the epistles aside, 
unread, 

In June Arthur Beaufort came to Fairdale for 
a week. He was looking thin and pale. He 
only visited the Guernseys twice. How Annette 
lived through the congratulations which he offered 
her, she often afterward wondered. 

He went away, and his going taught her a 
secret, which she had many times suspected 
during the past weeks, but had thrust, angrily, 
from her mind. Not only had she promised to 
marry a man, who was positively abhorrent to 
her—at least now, however mildly indifferent 
her feelings might at first have been—but she 
loved another, and that other was Arthur Beaufort. 

She marvelled at her own blindness hitherto ; 
but it was useless to think. Even if she were 
free, he loved her no longer. His manner had 
shown her that. Her utter heartlessness had 
cured him. Well, well, she must endure the fate 
she had accepted; there was no appeal! Anno 
and her fellows said that no affection lasted; 
nothing lasted, save the good which money could 
give; she had avowed this for her creed, too. 
She must abide by her decision; she was bound, 
tied hand and foot; she could no more return 
that money than she could have paid a million! 

July came, and brought Gould Donaldson to 
Fairdale. The very first evening of his arrival, 
Annette read in her grandfather’s face his verdict 
of the man. His efforts to be at ease rendered 
his manners more objectionable than usual; he 
showed vain, boastful, vulgar to the core. 

Days elapsed. Luckily, Annette was not 
doomed to much love-making. The truth was, 
such heart as Gould Donaldson had to give was 
bestowed elsewhere. He wanted a wife, a woman 
of good position and talent, possessing beauty and 
education, because such a woman could help him 
socially. He had found these qualities in Annette, 
and had, therefore, chosen her. 

Gould Donaldson was a mar of indomitable 
will. Most plans upon which he had set his 
heart had been crowned with success; but he 
had to learn that even for him there was a limit, 
beyond which his arrogant determination could 
not pass. 

Before his visit ended, Mr. Guernsey received 
& letter from an old friend, lately returned from 
South America. He had heard of the engagement 
between Annette and Doraldsox. He wrote to 


the grandfather certain facts, which had come to 
his knowledge; promised to follow up the clue, 
and if the stories were correct, to come to: Fair- 
dale, armed with proofs, which would cause 
Annette to dismiss the suitor, who was so dis- 
tasteful to the old gentleman. 
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The proofs were not difficult to obtain. Gould 
Donaldson had done no more than cast the yc'] 
of decency over his vices. The record of a grossly 
immoral life, of a disgraceful connection, whoso 
relations his engagement had not disturbed, was 
the history which Mr. Chester brought. 

Donaldson was absent, when the visitor ap- 
peared upon the scene. He had gone up into 
the mountains with a party of men, for a few 
days shooting. 

Mr. Guernsey laid the facts before Annette, 
With death in her heart, remembering the fatal 
chain which bound her, she professed to doubt; 
tried to be haughty, and carry matters with a 
high hand. 

Mr. Guernsey could scarcely credit his eyes or 
ears. 

‘You cannot love the man,’”’ he said; “TI 
know you do not. I have known it all along.” 

‘‘T have promised to marry him,”’ she replicd, 

‘‘Would you do it after what we have learned? 
Marry a wretch like that—a gambler—a liber- 
tine—’ 

‘‘About the same as other men, I dare say,” 
she interrupted. 

She was so nearly out of her senses, that she 
scarcely knew what she said or did; but she 
clung to her secret still. i 

‘Can this be you, Annette?” groaned the old 
man. ‘Has last winter made you so utterly 
worldly and heartless, that you are lost to every 
womanly instinct, every pure feeling?” 

‘‘Grandfather, grandfather !” she sobbed. 

“‘T shall argue no further,’’ he said. ‘This 
much I can do—that man shall never enter my 
doors again. Until you are one and twenty, you 
are under my control; until that control ceases, 
neither by word or letter shall you exchange 
communication with him.” 

Her first thought was of the reprieve. Then 
a mad dread, lest in his anger Donaldson should 
reveal the truth, overwhelmed her. 

“«The'day you do marry him,” pursued the old 
man, ‘is the last time you will ever see my face. 
I have not many years longer to live—I—” 

His assumed sternness gave way ; he sat down 
in a chair, leaned his head upon his hands, and 
sobbed aloud—utterly unnerved and unmanned 
—he whom Annette had never seen moved by 
any calamity. 

Another instant and she was at his feet, 
telling her whole story, keeping nothing back. 
As she ended her rapidly uttered narrative, she 
slid forward, and would have fallen full length 
upon the floor, but he caught her in his arms. 
Half insensible as she was, she could hear him 
saying: 
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“Thank God, I have found my child again! 
I have found my child!” 

Later, when rest and sleep had somewhat re- 
stored her strength, he told her that the rise in 
yalue of a large tract of land, which he owned, 
would restore him, to comparative affluence—the 
money she owed could be paid at once. 

‘‘ But if he should tell—if—” 

‘I do not think he will,’’ interrupted the old 
man, sternly. 

“Oh, if he did, what does it matter?’’. she 
cried. ‘‘I deserve to be disgraced. How can 
you ever forgive me?” 

‘Dear child, do you not think what you have 
suffered is atonement enough?’ he asked. ‘I 
saw that you were unhappy; I hoped and be- 
lieved that you would trust me, before it was too 
late.” 

Donaldson had his quarters at a hotel in the 
village, not having chosen to submit to the re- 
straints, which a stay in Mr. Guernsey’s house 
would have involved. When he reached Fair- 
dale, he found a note from Mr. Guernsey await- 
ing him—that gentleman desired an interview at 
his earliest convenience. 

The next day Annette learned that Donaldson 
was gone. She had given her grandfather the 
engagement ring, and the man’s letters. She re- 
ceived her own in return. 

So this dismal episode in her life had come to 
an end, and as she looked back on its horror, 
she felt as if recalling some dreadful dream. 
But the lesson she had learned sunk deep into 
her soul. 

That autumn, Arthur Beaufort came again to 
Fairdale, and when Annette heard of it, her 
heart beat fast. He had once loved her; por- 
haps he did still; if he would speak, she might 
yet be happy. But though she met him often, 
he came only once to the house, and at their 
meetings, while courteous and friendly, he ex- 
hibited no show of interest. She learned that 
he was now able to commence the practice of his 
profession, which he had continued studying, all 
through the years which he had been compelled 
to devote to uncongenial pursuits. 

When Annette heard finally that he had gone, 
gone without even a leave taking, gone with 
nothing but a card dropped at the door as at the 
door of a mere acquaintance, she thought she 
would have died. She sank into a low fever, 
which the doctor called an intermittent, gnd 
which name the neighbors exaggerated into 
typhoid, but which was simply the result of her 
having lost all interest in life. For she realized, 
what alas! so many women do, that there was 


no future for her. Never would a husband clasp 
Vou. LXXIII.—8. 
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her in his arms, never would she have children 
to climb into her lap, never would her dying bed 
be watched over by sympathy and love. Slice 
must walk her dreary path alone. Ter grand- 
father could not survive for many yéars, and 
when he was, gone, she would have no friends, 
no near relations, she would be utterly destitute. 
If she could have died, then and there, on her 
sick-hed, if an all-wise Father had called her to 
Himself, she would have welcomed the message 
gladly. ‘Life is over forme,” shesaid. ‘ Why 
| should I recover ?”’ 





But she did recover. She came down stairs to 
dinner, for the first time, at Christmas, and crept 
$ about the house, during the winter that followed, 
{ the shadow of her former self. With the return- 
ing spring, strength began to come to her. As 
the trees began to leaf, as the flowers began to 
bloom, as the warm, soft winds from the South 
began to blow, the color once more showed itself 
in her cheeks, and her interest in life re-awakened, 
at least in adegree. But it was only in a degree. 
At times all her old melancholy returned: often 
with added intensity. ‘So long, so long yet,” 
she would murmur, amid tears. ‘Perhaps, I 
shall live to be eighty: I had a grandmother who 
‘lived longer: eighty years of misery, oh! my 
} God !”” 

There was a secluded nook, by the river-side, 
at one end of the farm, where she often went in 
these days. It had been a favorite spot in the 
old time, when Arthur and she: had been all in 
all to each other. Lush grasses grew there; 
birch trees fluttered the tender green of their 
young leaves; the stream went murmuring by ; 
the sunshine dappled the water with alternate 
gold and black; the quiet and seclusion were 
profound. Here she often went now. Here, in 
a seat that Arthur had rudely fashioned for her, 
she would sit, leaning against a tree, her face 
half hidden in her hands, the tears streaming 
down her cheeks. A stranger, coming upon her 
unawares, might have thought her another Ophe- 
lia. Perhaps, a year before, in the first madness 
of her despair, she might, if she had found hersclf 
there, have imitated Ophelia. But now, she was 
resigned, at least. She could never be happy. 
But she had learned to endure. 

She was sitting thus, one day, in the early 
summer, The morning had been excessively hot, 
and she had put on a white dress. A black lace 
scarf was folded across her chest, bound round 
her waist, and tied behind like a sash. It wasa 
costume she had often worn, in the old, dear 
days, and she assumed it now, with a sad feeling 

that Arthur had admired it especially. Suddenly, 
{the sound of a footstep rouscd her from her 
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melancholy reverie, and looking around, she saw 
Arthur himself approaching. She started to her 
feet, her heart beating fast, the color mounting to 
her very hair. There was a look of eager ex- 
pectation on his face. What could it mean? 

‘‘Annette,’’ he cried, not giving her time to 
speak, though she could not have spoken for 
worlds. ‘I have come to ask you to be my 
wife. I am, at last, in a position to do it. Suc- 
cess, after long struggle, has come tome. But, 
heavens, you are ill, you faint—” f 

For Annette had turned deathly white, and, 
after grasping at the beech tree for support, 
would have fallen, if he had not caught her in 
his arms. 

He threw water in her face, he chafed her 
hands, he kissed her passionately. At last, she 
gave a sob, and opened her eyes. For a mo- 
ment she did not quite realize where she was. 
She only remembered a great shock, and now 
—was this heaven?—had she died?—and had 
Arthur died also?—were they reunited, where 
there was no more misconception, or sorrow, or 
tears? 

But gradually the truth, the blissful truth, 
danced on her consciousness, and she felt Arthur 
pressing kisses on her lips, saying: 

“T have always loved you. I wanted to speak, 
last year, but dared not—I was too poor. Now 
I can offer you a home worthy of you. That is 
if you care. Will you come, Annette?” 

They were married that same autumn, and on 
her wedding-day, Mr. Guernsey told Annette a 
secret. It was Arthur who paid the debt. 
Arthur, who had unintentionally overheard the 
conversation between Mrs. Leyden and Annette, 
while waiting in the adjoining room. He had 
saved and made, outside his salary, money, which 
he meant to use to start himself in his profession ; 
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the greater part of it went to satisfy the French- 
woman’s claim. 

When Mr. Guernsey discovered—luckily be- 
fore he had spoken plainly—that Gould Donald- 
son was not the person who had aided his grand- 
daughter, he of course could not rest till he had 
learned who her creditor really might be. Mr. 
Chester had taken the matter in hand, and found 
means to persuade Madame to show him certain 
notes which she had received from Arthur. 

“If I could love you better, this would make 
me,”’ Annette said, as she wept her happy tears 
on her husband’s breast. 

He was inclined at first to resent the old 
gentleman’s having betrayed his mystery, but 
when he saw what a comfort it was to Annette, 
to think that it was to him she had been under 
obligations, he was glad she had been told: and 
they lived to laugh over the incident which had 
once appeared so tragic. 

A good while before this, George Leyden ended 
his difficulties, by blowing his brains out to escape 
detection and arrest, on the charge of having 
used for his own purposes, money which had 
been confided to his charge, and of having forged 
certificates of stock to a large amount. 

Anne departed to Europe to spend her season 
of weeds and seclusion, and Annette, not long 
after her marriage, learned that the unfortunate 
creature had put the climax to her follies, by 
wedding Gould Donaldson. 

‘‘And a very proper arrangement,” old Mr. 
Guernsey pronounced, when the news was told him, 
‘‘but I am mistaken in the woman’s character, if 
Donaldson has not found more than his equal, at 
last—morally or immorally speaking, as you 
please! Anyhow, shrewd as he is, before he has 
done, he will find himself in all ways Hzr 
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BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





On, eyes of blue! 

Sweet eyes of blue! 
What deeds I would have dared for you! 
With all the eagerness of youth, 
Risking my life upon your truth, 
And feeling that the bliss I knew, 
Depended on those eyes of blue! 

‘ 


There came a day 

I turned away 
From eyes of blue, to eyes of gray, 
And thought within their depths to find 
A strength and solace for the mind, 
As friendship’s pure and steadfast ray 
Beamed on me from those eyes of gray. 








Sweet eyes of brown! 
Dear eyes of brown! 
On me 80 tenderly looked down, 
Fairer than atiy orbs of light 
That shone upon the face of night. 
My soul delightedly would drown 
Itself within those eyes of brown! 


But eyes of blue, 
And eyes of gray, 
And eyes of brown may have their day; 
And each, by.some mysterious art, 
Lead captive many a trusting heart. 
Broken the spell, whate’er the hue, 
Tf I, alas! lose faith in you! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68, 


CHAPTER V. 

Tue days that followed, were cheerful enough. 
The ghost, if ghost there was, was laid. When 
Lucy went down, in the mornings, she usually 
found George and a brown-eyed, dogmatic girl 
in a short working-dress, planting, or weeding in 
the garden; quarreling, very likely, over the best 
treatment of beets, or the time to trench celery. 
This was a very different person from the Christine 
of the first evening, the tragedy queen, wrapped 
in classic robes and inexorable memories. 

Mrs. Thayer, too, relaxed from her pale mar- 
tyrdom, to look at Lucy’s dresses, and even to 
feebly attempt an imitation of a polonaise, and 
George was always ready to listen, or to laugh. 
Christine, as they grew more familiar, took Lucy 
to the stables, where she proved to be wise on the 
relative values of French ponies and Morgans, or 
Normandy draught, or to the rabbit hutch, or 
pigeon cotes. In the evenings, too, she learned 
new stitches in embroidery, or showed Lucy her 
lace work, which was curiously dainty and quaint. 

The little bride would almost forget that there 
was any miserable tragedy, behind this common- 
place exterior, until some sudden word, whose 


.purport she could not understand, would drag it 


to light. Christine, pale and silent, would retreat 
to her own room. Mrs. Thayer would betake 
herself to sighs and misery, and even Judith 
would come in with the tea-tray, looking like a 
prophet of doom. 

All this concealed horror would, I suspect, have 
troubled our pract.cal Virginian very little; but 
there were matter of fact incidents, which roused 
her curiosity, and annoyed her intolerably. First 
was the niggardly economy practiced in the house, 
which her training made unendurable to her; 
the sums, which she knew her husband brought 
home, vanished unaccountably. Still more vexa- 
tious was the peculiar tenderness, with which 
Christine was treated. No jealousy, nor anger 
on her part, could alter her husband’s demeanor, 
one whit: A curious little incident occurred, the 
week after her arrival, which showed Lucy how 
absolute was Christine’s power over him. John 
was in the habit of bringing to his wife little 
daily gifts, flowers, fruit, or a bit of finery, so 
pretty and delicate, that it did not occur to her 





that they were inexpensive. One day, in the 
town, passing a jeweler’s window, with Christine 
and John, they paused to look at a locket—an 
onyx shield, on which was fastened, without set- 
ting, ® moon-stone. 

Lucy could not keep back a longing sigh; and 
looked up, to find her husband’s eyes, full of 
pain, fixed on her. 

“I wish I could give it to you, my darling,” 
he whispered. ‘ But it is impossible.’’ 

‘‘ Indeed, I don’t want it,”’ she cried, earnestly. 
Do you think me so foolish, you dear boy?’ 
clinging close to his arm. 

They had left Christine at the window. She 
joined them, the next minute. ‘Mr. Thayer,” 
she said, ‘‘ there is a jewel yonder, that seems to 
me to have peculiar meaning—and a meaning for 
me. Can I have it?” 

His face burned scarlet. But he answered, 
promptly : 4 

“Tf you wish it, Christine.” 

They drove home, almost in silence. That 
night, he brought out a litfle jewel box, and laid 
it, without a word, on the table before the girl. 
She opened it. The luminouggtone was hung toa 
light gold chain. She rose, earried it to him, and 
bending her delicate, noble head, said, ‘‘ Fasten 
it about my neck, I will wear it in memory.” 

The breath seemed to leave Lucy’s chest, as 
her husband, his face pale and red by turns, 
stooped and clasped it about the white neck, 
while the girl, quite forgetful of the wife’s pres- 
ence, lifted his hand to her lips. 

He turned instantly, and came to Lucy. 

‘‘For God’s sake, trust me, Lucy,” hé said, 
with emotion. ‘If you knew all, you would 
pity and forgive.” 

‘‘T know nothing, and have nothing to forgive,” 
said little Mrs. Thayer, coldly. 

A day or two dater, several of the neighboring 
families called on the bride. The news of her 
arrival had been whispered about, and they were 
not unwilling to gain admittance into the mys- 
terious house. In the afternoon, two or three 
stately carriages brought the wives and daughters 
of John’s business friends, who, finding Thayer’s 
wife was of a good Vixginia family, made this 


effort te show their liking for him. 
(119) 
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Lucy was radiant with pleasure. She dearly 


} the impatient red lips trembled. There was noth- 


loved society gossip, the little excitement of ing, in consonance with mystery and death, in 


dinner, and tea-parties. Mrs. Thayer looked, it 
is true, as though she had been routed out of her 
coffin, to play hostess; but as though she liked 
the business, albeit with fear and trembling. 
Christine, watchful and grave, as Lucy shrewdly 
observed, enjoyed the little stir and excitement 
of the arrival of the visitors, and in her judgment 
proved herself human. 

The visits passed without incident, until the 
last was nearly over, when one of the guests, a 
leader of the society of the little town, cordially 
urged Lucy to visit her. 

*« Dine with us, on Tuesday,” she pleaded. “I 
shall send formal cards for yourself and Mr. 
Thayer. But promise me, now, that you will 
come.” 

Before Lucy could reply, Mrs. Thayer rose like 
a ghost, and stood before the lively lady. 

“My daughter and son will be obliged to de- 
cline all invitations, Mrs. Soame,’’ she said, ‘ for 
the coming winter. A family grief—a—the loss 
of a near relative. Weare compelled to live in 
strict retirement.” ; 

Lucy had tact enough to add her regrets and 
refusal promptly, without any betrayal of surprise 
orannoyance. She left the room with the guests, 
and went to her own chamber. She meant to 
hold a reckoning as to the conduct of her future 
life; but it would be with her husband, not his 
mother. 

In a few minutes, there was a tap at the door, 
and Christine entered. 

She went straight up to Lucy, and began to 
speak at once. The girl had none of the bride’s 
address, or tact, or small-talk. 

“You do not know why we cannot visit, or 








: ‘‘ There was a great difference in your ages?’ 


‘ this warm-blooded, strong, young creature. 

‘I will tell you the story,” said Christine, still 

$ looking out at the bare fields. ‘It is a common 

3 one enough; and there is no reason why you 
should not know it. There was another of the 
Thayer brothers—Shepard, the oldest of all, and 
different from the others, as—as a god is from 
common men.”’ 

‘¢ That is his portrait in the library ?”’ 

‘Yes. You see that he looked like a hero 
going out to battle.” 

‘Or a good looking actor coming on the stage, 
and waiting for the cheers in the gallery,” 
thought Lucy. But she asked, ‘ Did he always 

$ move and speak in that heroic fashion ?”’ 

“Oh, always!’’ enthusiastically. ‘So witty 
and light-hearted, too. He was like a king in the 
house, when I first came to it. His flowers, and 
his music, and his rare books, and pistols, and 
pipes—they filled every room. Late at night, 
you would hear the young men—his friends— 
singing and fencing. Oh, it was quite different 
from now. His brothers were such dull fellows 
beside him. We lived in Kentucky then. All 
he world admired Shepard; and paid court to 





him: and I was but a child of fifteen, and yet 
he—” 
$ «Go on, Christine.” 
; «He preferred me to all the world.” 
“You were engaged ?” 
Christine did not answer for a moment. 
she said, half hesitating: 
s¢ Yes.” 


Then 


‘¢ So great that his mother objected to our mar- 


riage. She and Shepard”were my guardians. 


receive visits ?”’ she said, inquiringly. «Nobody } He never could bear opposition. There was a 


has told you?” 
“No. I am not sure, either, that I want to 


terrible scene, that day. But he left us, and 
went to New Orleans. The yellow fever broke 


know. My husband warned me that this house ‘ out, in a few days; and then came the word that 


was full of little mysteries—unpleasant ghosts of ; 


all kinds. I seem to be fumbling my way among 
them every day. When they grow intolerable, I 
shall go out from them. I do not propose to 
spend my life among the tombs,’ smiling, and 
tossing her chin. 

“I know no ghost to be seen in the house,” 
said the girl, slowly. “ By.anybody but me, at 
least. The mystery is easily explained. It was 
death.” 

She was standing by the open window. Out- 
side was the cold, gray November sky; parched 
stubble-fields; a wisp of thin black smoke blown 
upward. Lucy saw her as if set in a frame, and 


noticed how warm her coloring was to-day ; how } counted to her for the mystery in which the 





he was dead.”’ : 

All this was told in a subdued whisper, as 
though she narrated the incidents of a tragedy, 
seen upon the stage, which had taken a strange 
hold of her imagination. 

‘This is not real love, nor real grief,’’ decided 
sharp little Lucy. ‘ How long ago was this?’ 
she said, aloud. 

‘Four years.” 

“ Quite time,” thought her companion, “that 
Mr. Shepard Thayer, who must have been a 
bombastic, unpleasant sort of a fellow, was buried 
comfortably out of sight, and remembrance.” 

But this commonplace story, by no means ac- 
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family was wrapped, or the niggardly economy ; 
which they practised. 

«Have you lived, since then, in this absolute 
retirement ?”’ 

«Yes. I must be true to his memory. I am 
true to it,’’ heaving a sigh. ‘ But sometimes,” 
she added, after a pause, ‘‘do you know, Lucy, 
this story seems like a dream, or a thing that 
happened in somebody else’s life? So far off, that 
I am not sure that it was I that knew Shepard 
and loved him. Sometimes,” her honest eyes fixed 
with deprecating entreaty on Lucy, “I think I 
should like to dress, and go to balls as you used 
to do. I felt, when Mrs. Soame was here, I 
would have given the world to go to dine with 
her, if she had asked me. I know I am true to 
his memory, but—I am so young.” 

She pushed up her sleeve, passing one hand 
lightly over her arm, and looked at it. It was 
full, round, white: the strong pulses beating at } 
the wrist. 

Lucy did not speak. Her eye sparkled, angrily. 
What right had the Thayers to keep this poor } 
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“Yes, what of George?’ asked Lucy, with a 
shrewd smile. 

Christine’s color deepened. ‘Nothing. There 
heis. He has been kind to me, that is all. And 
I have not taken up the lilies to-day. What will 
he think of me?’’ tying on her hat, and running 
down to the garden. 

Lucy followed the girl with her eyes. 

‘‘When she talks of Shepard, she forces her- 
self into a heroine of tragedy,” she said to her- 
self, ‘“‘ but when she is with George, she is a girl 
of nineteen—and a very simple, lovable girl, too.”’ 
And practical Mistress Lucy gave a knowing 
little nod. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Wuen John Thayer was alone with his wife, 
that evening, before their dressing-room fire, that 
astute little woman determined to begin her 
wholesale reform, and opened the attack by an 
account of her guests, the invitation to dinner, 
and its refusal. 

Mr. Thayer rose, leaned on the mantle shelf, 


child, as within prison bars, sacred to the memory ; looking down at the piquant, pretty little figure 
of a man, whom she began strongly to suspect} before him, with vexation on his face, which 
had been a scamp ? ? gradually deepened into absolute pain. 

Christine continued, after awhile. ‘‘Wecame ‘‘ It does not need this te show me, Lucy, that 
here, soon after Shepard’s death. We moved ; I made a mistake, in bringing you to this life of 
hurriedly, and none of our friends followed us. } solitude and gloom. You have been used to so- 
I do not believe John, or George, left a trace of } ciety ; you cannot be happy without it. We have 


themselves, for any to follow. I had some ac-} grown used to our hermitage.” 


quaintances there, planter’s daughters, whom I 
used to meet at the races—but I have had none 
here. If I had not George for a brother—and } 
the memory of Shepard, of course I did not} 
mean to leave that out—I should find it very 
lonely.” 

“You poor child!’ Lucy threw her arms 
about Christine’s head, and drew it down to her 
breast. ‘J will be your friend. ‘I'll see that 
justice is done you—and me. The idea of making 3 
the house a tomb, and shutting up two women in it, } 
because—! Well, no matter! We’ll bring a little } 
common sense to bear on it; and that at once.”’ | 

‘You mean to be a friend of mine? Now, 
do you know,”’ with a searching look at her, “I 
fancied you disliked me, Lucy ?”’ 

Lucy’s face burned ; but she laughed. 


“Tt has been no more healthy a life for you 
than for me!’’ replied Lucy. ‘‘Look at your 
mother. Look at Christine. You must see how 
distorted and morbid their natures have grown. 
Remember the old French saying—‘A man must 
be a god ora brute to live alone.’ Weare neither, 
John. We shall grow querulous and moody, 
strive against it as we will, if we shut out the 
whole outer world, with all its wholesome influ- 
ences. The curse will fall.”’ 

“Then it must fall,’’ answered John Thayer, 
lifting his pale blue eyes, doggedly. ‘‘ There can 
be ho change in our mode of life. When I did 
not ask your sister to visit you, Lucy, you might 
have inferred that your life must be a solitary 
one.”’ 

‘Why shall there be no change?” said Lucy, 





“‘T was mistaken. I—TI’ll tell you the truth, } rising and coming towards him, urgently.“ Lis- 
Christine, I fancied it was John Thayer you had > ten tome a moment. Christine has told me all 
loved. I never had heard of Shepard. I had no } —the story of Shepard Thayer, of her engage- 
key to the peculiar relations you held with my } ment to him, and of his death.” 
husband and his family.” Mr. Thayer turned from her suddenly, so that 

“On the contrary, John was always indifferent } she could not see his face. 
tome. I have been nothing in his eyes, but the} <1 would have spared you this,” he said. 
woman who should have been Shepard’s wife; } “But as you have been told, forget it, Lucy. 
while George—” Do not speak of it again.” 
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The man, pale-colored, slight and nervous, was 
shaken with agitation. 
energetic, little woman, went on undaunted; 
not being subject to hindrances of delicacy, or 
sensitiveness. 

“I don't know why I should not speak of it 
again, John,” she said. ‘I, being a stranger, 
can see the matter much more impartially than 
any of you; and I tell you that the wreck you 
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One day, for example, George came home, 


This firm, buxom, and } flushed and excited as a boy. 


“Why could we 
not explore our mountains in these last two weeks 
of October, taking tents and provisions, as Lucy’s 
cousins did, in the expeditions through the Blue 
Ridge ?”’ 

The plan was no sooner heard than it became 


a certainty. In fact Lucy was amazed, every 


are making of that girl’s happiness, of your own } day, at the ease with which these Thayers thrust 


and of mine, is worse than absurd folly. It is 
unjust, cruel! J know what sort of man your } 


brother Shepard was! I have seen plenty of his other people. 


like: brilliant, selfish, reckless. I have seen a 
whole family bend down and worship such greedy 
idols. You cannot deny that your brother was 
such a man ?”’ 

John Thayer made no answer, even by a move- 
ment. His face was shaded by his hand, and his 
back turned to her. 

‘‘ Well, he is dead, so it does not matter,” Lucy 
said. ‘But being dead, and for four years, why 
should all our lives be sacrificed, as a hecatomb, 
on his grave? Why should we immure ourselves, 
as in a gaol? Why should Christine be forced 
out of her natural healthy life, and made to per- 
form unceasing devotedness to his memory? You 
treat her as a sacred thing, because she was 
unlucky enough to be betrothed to him. You 
humor her silliest whims, indulge her most ex- 
pensive fancies.’ (Here John visibly winced). 
‘‘ Now, my dear love, this is all absurd!’’ laying 
her hand on his arm. ‘ Wear home mourning 
as long as you please, and mourn in your hearts, 
but let us have done with this mystery, and 
stifling, and repression. Why should they make 
us miserable all our lives ?”’ 

‘‘ Because Shepard Thayer holds all our lives 
in his dead hands !’’ answered John, vehemently. 
‘* Because all that you said of him, poorly de- 
scribed the curse he has been to me and mine!’’ 
He turned on her, almost fiercely, so that she 
shrank back. ‘Now you have the secret. 


“T have a plan!’’ he cried. 
3 








aside every obstacle to their purposes, provided 
these obstacles were not the close observation of 
The only things of which they 
apparently were afraid were human beings. 

In a week, Lucy and her husband, Christine 
and George, were encamped among the gorges of 
the Bald Eagle range, in Clinton county. They 
had two or three litile shelter tents, a larger one 
for cooking. John and his brother caught moun- 
tain trout, or shot small game; and Lucy, who 
was as skilful a cook as ever graduated in a 
Virginia kitchen, instructed Christine in the mys- 
teries of biscuit, broiled fish, and deviled wild 
duck. At night, about a blazing camp fire, they 
told stories, sang songs, or talked that bright, 
significant nonsense, which at twenty is so much 
better and wiser than knowledge. 

The girls grew tanned, bright-eyed, red-lipped ; 
they ran when they might have walked; sang as 
they worked; even Christine produced, each day, 
stories of absurd and sweet little ditties. 

John turned out to be most zealous of fisher- 
men, and George an old skilled woodman. The 
truth was, that, clear of the unwholesome atmos- 
phere of their home, and close to Nature, life 
was no longera melo-drama, but a practical, ioyous 
reality. 

It was at the close of a long, cool afternoon. 
The shadow of the mountain peaks fell over the 
little shelf of table rock, where they had pitched 
their camps. The fire burned brightly. John 
was stretched, lazily beside it, smoking. Lucy 


Do } came bustling out from the tent, buttoning the 


not strive to look in to it any farther, or betray it } sleeves of her chintz gown about her red wrists. 


to Christine. For God’s sake, be satisfied.”’ 

He left the room, with these words, and she 
knew the subject was closed, forever, between 
them. 





CHAPTER VII. 

No grief or mystery, as vague as that which 
shadowed the Thayer household, will altogether ; 
repress young blood and instinct. Lucy and } 
Christine spent many a day in laying girlish } 
plans, or in gossip, and the two men devised } 
innumerable little merry makings and pleasures } 
for them, independent of society. ; 





“The biscuits are ready to go on the baking 
stone, and the squirrels for the pot,’’ she said. 
«Where can those young people be?’ And she 
shaded her eyes, as she scanned the sweep of 
wooded hills, bare peaks, and narrow gorges, 
over which the low sun darted lingering red rays. 

“Young? If they had not come here, thay 
would have forgotten that they were young,” 
} said John. 

«« They will never forget it now,” replied Lucy, 
significantly. 

«What do you mean?” raising himself on his 
elbow. 
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Lucy hesitated, with the annoyed look of one 
pushed to action, before being ready. 

“Part of my meaning is, that Christine re- 
minds me, since we came here, of the old story 
of certain children, forced to live in their dreams 
a different life from their real one. Christine 
has had her dream, and a very false, unwhole- 
some one it was, John. Now she is awake, and 
living through the actual experience of every 
woman of nineteen.” ; 

John made no reply. His pipe had gone out, 
as he listened. He took it from his lips, and 
knocked the ashes out, his delicate light-tinted 
face hardening into the stern resolve, which his 
wife knew well by this time. 

“Tf you mean,” said Lucy, answering his 
look, “‘ that this girl is not to be lovéd, nor ever 
to have her chance to be a wife and mother—be- 
cause of your—because of this curse upon the 
family, you are mistaken. You have seen one 
side of Christine; you think her a weak, dreamy 
child. ‘You will see the other, some day, and 
find her to be a strong woman—more self-willed 
than any Thayer.” 

“It is not a question of will. It is necessity,” 
said John, in a low voice. 

Lucy began to lay the cloth for supper, on the 
great, round, Indian altar, in silence. She was 
not going to allow Shepard Thayer, his mystery, 
or his crime, to be dragged into the mountains, 
to ruin her happy holyday. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Gzorce TuAyer, following Christine, climbed 
into the rutted bed of a long, dry, mountain 
stream. It led them far up the mountain, till 
a broad, bare rock abruptly barred their way. 

“We cannot reach the top!’’ cried Christine, 
throwing herself down on the crisp, green moss. 

She panted for breath. Her long hair was 
loosened, her skin all flushed and moist. “I 
cannot go any further.” 

“‘T am contented to stay here,” said George, 
glancing at her, with a queer dry laugh. 

She had fancicd his manner constrained all 
day. She looked quickly up at him now. ‘Per- 
‘aps I tire you, George?” she said. “TI forget 
what a stupid, ignorant creature I am; and fol- 
low you about too much. You are used to talk, 
every morning, to sensible men.”’ 

“No. You have not tired me,” he answered. 
He was looking beyond her now, with a grave 
and even sombre face. Too grave, Christine 
thought, eyeing the thin, tall figure, closely but- 
toned in its long, brown coat, one hand thrust, as 
usual, into his breast, and the broad rimmed hat 
shading his face. It was the dress and attitude 








of a priest; and Christine was in no humor for 
any ascetic companion. The girl, to tell the 
truth, had been forcibly dragged into middle age; 
and when she escaped from it, the reaction made 
her a child. 

‘‘George,”’ she cried, irritably, ‘‘can’t you be 
happy, little while, with me? Everything is 
glad and at ease here.’’ She clasped her hands 
behind her head, and lay back against a fallen 
tree, following with her eyes the sleepy, floating 
clouds, a fluttering bird, the crickets in the hot. 
grass. ‘Sit down!” she said, nodding imperi- 
ously. 

He sat down, but apart from her, and watehed 
her, furtively. 

‘“‘T could be happy here always. But you—you 
bring all the misery and care of home with you.” 

“I do not bring it! God knows,” he an- 
swered, passionately, ‘I am willing to leave it 
behind me forever.” 

‘Are you, George?” withasigh. ‘It is good 
to forget sometimes !’’ half closing her drowsy, 
brown eyes. 

“You do forget, Christine ?”’ 

Not that he would tempt her from her alle- 
giance to his brother, and yet—he leaned for- 
ward, breathlessly. 

“Oh, no!’ she replied, rousing herself. ‘TI 
never forget Shepard. How could I? He was 
the noblest of men. But sometimes, since we 
came here,” nestling back into the grass, as if 
surrendering herself to a pleasant sleep, ‘‘I am 
so happy! And my brother George has been so 
good to me!”’ smiling up into his face. 

He changed his position suddenly, threw off 
his hat, complaining of the heat, and was silent 
for a long while. 

Christine was motionless. It is a peculiar 
charm, and a rare one, the ability to be still, 
especially in a woman as finely moulded as was 
this one. She was very tired, and, probably, 
half asleep. But George Thayer seemed to him- 
self to have fully wakened, for the first time in 
his life. 

In the dreary, unwholesome house below, he 
might have lived for years longer, with this girl, 
as he had lived for years gone by, loving her 
with every fibre of his nature, knowing he had 
the right to love her. Yet held back from her 
by not only an implacable, dreadful barrier, but 
by a thousand commonplace difficulties. 

Here there was nothing to bar her from him. 
The air was free, the light warm. The curse 
upon his life faded out of sight. In the solitude 
about them, they seemed, for that moment, to be 
but a man and woman, free as the air to love and 
be loved. * 
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He turned, and looked directly at her now: at 
the mellow tints in her face; the loose, coiling 
hair; the half-closed, dreamy eyes, which an- 
swered his, with a faint smile; the slow-heaving 
bosom; the soft palms laid together. His own 
breath came quicker. He opened his lips to 
speak. Yet it was a curious fact, that, at that 
moment, observing that her cape had fallen, and 
left bare her shoulder, he suddenly stooped and 
covered it, remembering how jealously Shepard 
guarded her beauty. So long had she been set 
aside as the property of the dead. 

“*He would not wish that I should know how 
fair she is,” he thought; and then, with a sudden 
revulsion of feeling, he came up, and stood close 
to her, asserting his own right. 

“Christine !’’ he said. 

She looked up, startled at his tone. 

‘You say you would be happy here, always,”’ 
he said, passionately. ‘‘ What if you could leave 
our home, would you be willing to doit? Un- 
derstand me. To leave these past years, and 
all their memories, behind, forever?’ And he 
dwelt slowly, emphatically, on each word, as he 
spoke. 

She sat up, quickly, looking at him, fixedly. 

‘‘George! Do you know what you say?” 

‘Yes. I mean to speak plainly. Could you 
forget the dead? I do not wish to plan any 
treachery to Shepard. But—oh, my God! I 
think I have played a brother’s part to him!” 

There was a long silence, which he broke in a 
quieter tone. ‘At least, it is no treachery in 
you to forget. You were achild when you knew 
him. You are a woman, now.” 

“Do not let us talk of him now—some other 
time. What was the question you asked me? 
Could I live here, and forget my old self? Be- 
come a new Christine ?’’ smiling archly up at 
him. ‘“Ithink I have doneit. You, too, George. 
You are a moody stranger to me, here. You 
draw me, and drive me away, every day, with 
your heats and chills; while down at home—” 

‘‘No matter what we are at home. We have 
played a part there long enough. I am not your 
brother, Christine. I never loved you as a 
brother. From the day you first came into our 


house, a little, grave creature, with your dog-} 
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George?’ she said, excitedly, looking from this 
side to the other, to escape his eyes. 

“It is right.” 

He did not come close to her. Indeed, she 
suddenly remembered now, that he never, in all 
their close intercourse, had touched or kissed her, 
as a cousin might have done. 

But there was in the still figure of the man 
standing apart from her, in his eyes and re- 
pressed voice, a force and passion, that held her 
motionless, as with iron hands. It was a new 
influence, something which had never entered 
into her life before. It terrified her, angered 
her, and yet drew her towards him. She would 
have fied down the hill, nevertheless; and she 
even turned to go, pale and trembling. But a 
word from him stopped her. 

‘‘Stay, Christine,” he said, quietly, without 
moving: and she came back, flushed, red, and 
trembling still. 

“‘T know why I should not claim my share of 
happiness,” he said. ‘There are reasons why 

hepard’s property should not be touched hy his 
brothers—least of all, his promised wife. You 
are his—living or dead. My mother has told me 
that every day since he left you; and it is true, 
provided—you love him.” 

She put out her hands, as if to keep back a 
threatened blow. ‘I thought I loved him, George. 
I always said I loved him !”’ she cried. 

‘But if you have been mistaken—if you loved 
me?’’ He took one of the outstretched hands in 
his, and as quickly let it drop. 

“‘ Listen, little girl!’ falling into the playful 
half sad tone she knew so well; and with the 
half smile, with which he was used to argue with 
her. ‘We cannot make a mistake here. Don’t 
think of poor old George. Don’t pity him. Put 
him out of the question altogether. It is you 
whose fate is to be decided. If you love Shepard 
still, as a wife should love her husband, it is 
no longer a matter of comfort or happiness. You 
must live as miserably as you have done, but you 
must be true to his memory. But if—” 

He held out his arms, without speaking, his 
breath coming slow and deep, his eyes reading 
hers. 

“If you can come to me, my darling,” he 


matic, slow ways, I determined that you—stay ; ; went on, more eager, “I can make you a very 
do not turn away from me—that you should be} happy wife.” 


my wife. It was my love for you that drew 
Shepard’s eyes on you; and I gave you up to 


him. I was only a boy, and gave up everything } 
tohim. Stay!’ as she would have risen. ‘You for all. 


Still she stood irresolute. 

“I’m dull, and homely, and poor, Christine ; 
but I think my love is great enough to make up 
Will yo put your hand in mine? 


must hear me. I have been silent such a long} You need not speak. I shall know that you 


time, and I shall never speak again.”’ 
She stood up, in front of him. ‘Is this right, 


love me.”’ 
‘Yes, I love you, George,’ she answered, at 
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last, drawing a deep breath, as if awaking from 
a spell. 

But she did not lay her hand in his. 

The whole man was irradiated with a sudden 
triumph. But he only quietly raised her hand 
to his lips, and laid it gently down. No long- 
controlled passion could make him forget to treat 
her like a child, who was easily frightened. 

This silence was unbroken. She stood apart 
from him, looking down, while he watched her. 

«What is it, Christine? What is it that keeps 
you from me?’ 

She answered so promptly, as to startle him. 

‘This ring, George,” and she held it up to the 
light. 

It was a thin, gold circlet, worn and old. 

‘Shepard gave it to you?” 

“ec Yes.’’ 

“Then you must put it away from you, before 
vou give yourself to me. Shepard’Thayer has 
no part in my promised wife.” 

He spoke sternly, and unlike his usual self. 

She drew the ring off, and walking a few steps 
from him, threw it into the depths of a mountain 
pool. Then she came back, with shy yet hasty 
steps. The wind blew her hair about her like a 
veil, her eyes sparkled, her blushes were deep ; 
both hands were held out. 

“T am free, George.” 

“TI too, thank God!” cried George, as he 
caught her in his arms, and kissed her. 








CHAPTER IX. 

SHarp-gyep little Mistress Lucy, watching for 
George and Christine at the top of the gorge, 
ran back to her husband, with a triumphant 
laugh. 

‘‘They are coming!’’ she cried, exultingly. 
“And they have found out that they love each 
other. I could have told it to them long ago. 
Nobody can deceive me.”’ 

“You do not mean what you say?” cried 
John. He followed her out of the tent, ex- 
citedly, and keenly regarded the couple, walking 
side by side up the hill. 

“Absurd !’’ he cried, after watching them, for 
amoment. ‘You are full of your fancies, Lucy. 
George cares for Christine as I do, but no more.” 

“I’m very sorry to hear that. I always did 
think your regard for the girl sufficiently warm 
fora married man. But George Thayer has lived 
for her, as anybody who was not blind might 
have seen. He’s a good, honest, faithful soul, 
too; and will make her an excellent husband. I 


. wonder Christine has had sound sense enough to 


appreciate him. She has done it though. I’m 
thankful she has made such a good match.” 





‘*Match! It is impossible, Lucy, thut Christine 
should marry George. If I thought there was 
any truth in your imaginings—’’ He broke off 
suddenly: then resumed, with some heat. ‘* But 
there cannot be. Don’t speak of it again. It 
annoys me more than I can tell you.” 

“‘Very well,’ she answered, demurely; “I 
shall say no more.” She went back to her 
squirrels, and biscuit, as she finished speaking, 
and was stooping over the savory stew in the 
pot, when Christine’s shadow darkened the open- 
ing of the tent, behind her. 

“Oh, it is you, dear child ?”’ she said, looking 
round, nodding and laughing, a spoon in one 
hand, and a dish in the other. ‘Come here and 
give mea kiss! Oh, I know all about it. You 
need not look so white and scared. I saw it all, 
the day after I came. George is a thorough good 
fellow. He'll make a good husband. Hold the 
dish for me, until I take up the squirrels. We 
are nearly starved, John and I. We were not 
making love. What are you trembling for, child? 
You'll break the dish.” * 

Christine had always found it easy enough to 
talk of her love for Shepard: in fact, had rather 
relished passing as an inconsolable mourner over 
his grave. But it was impossible for her to bear 
Lucy’s well-meant, but untimely assault upon 
this new-found love. It was something too deli- 
cate and sweet; something not to be dragged to 
the light, even for her own handling. 

“T cannot talk to you of it, Lucy. Indeed I 
cannot !” she said, ready to cry. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Thayer had beckoned his 
brother out of the tent. They walked together, 
a few paces, down the hill, George eagerly talk- 
ing, his brother listening without a word. 

‘‘Whatever may be the result,” said George, 
in conclusion, ‘‘I must abide it. We have always 
sacrificed the whole family to the one unworthy 
member. I will not allow Christine’s life to be 
wrecked. I can make her happy, I think.” He 
spoke humbly. ‘She loves me, John.” 

“‘So Lucy has told me, for some time,’’ drily 
replied his brother. ‘I suppose you cannot 
both be mistaken, though I thought her grief for 
Shepard would never be assuaged. Well, well!’’ 
after a pause, ‘of course, you have counted the 
cost. One of the first results, you know, is 
that Christine must be told the truth about her 
property. s 

“No,” cried George, hastily. ‘I cannot do 
that, John. I mean to take Shepard’s place to 
} her. I think I am justified in doing that. But 

I will not damn him in her eyes.’’ 

“Then you see the difficulty, which lies before 

you. Christine believes herself an heiress. She 
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thinks she brings to you every dollar of the 
money, which we know Shepard gambled away. 
It was comparatively easy for us to deceive her 
so far; but it will be impossible for you to do it, 
jn the confidence of married life. You must tell 
her that her guardian and lover swindled her; 
and that we have cheated her all these years, to 
save his memory, and our own pride.” 

Dr. Thayer rose impatiently. 

“There is no use in heaping up difficulties 
before me, John,” he said, a little hotly. ‘You 
have had your dream ‘of happiness. I did not 
grudge it to you.”’ 

‘‘Why, old fellow! I did not think you would 
take it in that way!’’ cried his brother. ‘ You 
know I care for your happiness. It is no lack 
of feeling that has made me seem cold or cautious. 


But this ma+ter of Christine has been so wretched’ 


throughout—the miserable secret has come be- 
tween my wife and me. It has been such a curse 
to us all, that I often question, whether it would 
not have been better to have dragged the whole 
affair open to the world, and let the family and 
family pride go to the gutter, where they belong. 
Any shame would have been easier to bear than 
this anxiety, year after year.” 

“Tt is too late to propose any other course 
now; and while mother lives, it would be impos- 
sible to carry any other out. We will go on as 
we have done. Letus goin. Supper is ready.” 

Lucy had spread the little table on the Indian 
altar, and the brown biscuit and hot coffee sent 
out savory whiffs into the cool air. George sat 
down, near-Christine, and his brother watched 
him, grimly. 

‘* He-is in a fool’s paradise! He quite forgets 
that he is a middle-aged man, and facing a sea of 
troubles,” said John to himself, forgetting how 
lately he, too, had entered the same paradise. 

The difficulties, whatever they were, which lay 
in the way, were not referred to again by either 
of the brothers. They accepted the inevitable, 
in a business-like fashion, according to the habit 
of, men. 

Lucy, however, the excitement of the discovery 
over, was quite willing to keep it up, in any 
legitimate way. Half the zest of life to her lay 
in ‘talking things over.’”’ She kept Christine 
beside her, during the whole of the next day, 
planning the details of the wedding: the dresses 
and the tour that she must make with George; 
to all of which the girl listened eagerly, although 
with much confusion and many blushes. She 

‘had lived so strained, and melo-dramatic a life, 
that all these womanish plans, so familiar to 
other girls, came to her as revelations of a new, 





beautiful, bewildering world. The love, too, for. 





George Thayer was healthy and sweet, and threw 
a glamour over the poorest trifle connected with 
it. But she could not suggest ideas on the sub- 
ject of dress or wedding gayeties: in fact, Luey 
had long ago decided that Christine, though a 
good girl, had a slow, stupid brain. Her own 
active intellect, therefore, having exhausted the 
range of gowns, table-linen, gifts, etc., appropri- 
ate to a wedding-talk, was forced to fall back on 
other matter for exercise. 

‘‘What do you suppose, Christine,”’ she said, 
as they sat alone, in the tent, next day, “‘can be 
the ‘inexorable difficulty’ which lies in the way 
of a marriage between you and George? ‘In- 
exorable.’ That was the word my husband used. 
Something about Shepard Thayer.” 

She began the conversation with an unctuous 
relish. Nothing was so delightful to Lucy asa 
bit of gossip or a mystery to comfortably talk 


over. ‘It’s a secret, I think, some horrible - 


secret about Shepard,”’ she continued, stopping 
short, at seeing the agitation of Christine, who 
half rose, sat down, and looked at Lucy with 
undisguised alarm. 

‘There was a secret. But it was known only 
to Shepard and me. I know of only one event, 
in which it could interfere with our marriage.” 

“You have told George ?”’ 

‘“‘No, not yet. I dread to tell him. But I 
shall before—” 

‘© You certainly should do so,’’ authoritatively. 
“There should be perfect confidence between 
husband and wife. I am married, Christine, and 
see these questions from another stand-point than 
yours.” 

“Then you have no secrets from John ?”’ 

‘«¢ Assuredly not.” 

She opened her work-box, at the moment, to 
take out a finer needle, and her eye fell upona 
little case, fastened in one corner. In it she 
knew was a blazing fire-opal. Her face burned, 
as though it suddenly felt a real heat, but she 
said nothing. 

‘‘ There is no need to bother John with annoying 
trifles,” she thought; ‘‘and, besides, J am com- 
petent to manage my own affairs; but this pretty 
dunce will need direction, at every step. If she 
does not confide in George, she will drag both 
him and herself into the mire.” 





CHAPTER X. 
Mr. Joun Tuaver certainly did not coincide 
in his wife’s theory of perfect confidence, at least, 
as far as his business was concerned. A messen- 


ger, the next day, brought up a note to him, on , 


the receipt of which, after a hurried consultation 
with George, he began to strike the tent, and 
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prepare for their immediate return home. “ Busi- 
ness affairs,’’ he stated, ‘required his presence 
at once.” 

Mrs. Lucy was a little chagrined and testy. 
Even Christine looked disturbed. 

“Cannot the people wait?’ demanded Lucy. 
“Ts the affair of great importance? It takes my 
breath to think of returning to that house.”’ 

Her husband’s face grew more anxious, but he 
made short, evasive replies, working with George, 
as the case brooked not a moment’s delay. 

“George and Christine have been so happy 
here,”’ she said, fretfully. ‘Why could not we 
stay here, John, and let you return alone? I 
should even be willing to be separated from you, for 
a few days, to give them a little longer respite from 
that house—that valley of the shadow of death.” 

‘Poor child!’ John said, and paused, turning 
towards her anxiously. “It is hard for you. 
God knows I would spare you all that is to come, 
tf Icould! And Christine—it will be worse for 
her. George,’ drawing him aside, ‘you hear 
what Lucy says? What if we should carry out 
that plan? I will go down, and see what can be 
done in this strait; and do you remain here with 
the girls. They will be kept out of reach of all 
danger and all suspicion.” 

“No,” said George, with a dogged resolution. 
‘‘We have dodged issues and cheated ourselvcs 
long enough. Let the play play itself out, and 
eome to an end now. I am willing, for one, to 

look the worst in the face. And Christine must 
do the same before she can be my wife. Let us 
go home together.” 

‘‘As you please. You are right, I think,’ he 
added, after a pause, 
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But his wife had caught a few words of their 
whispered colloquy, and saw, too, how anxious 
both men were. They spoke no more privately, 
but each grew, as the day passed, more thought- 
ful; and a settled, dogged resolution gathered in 
their faces. 

‘“‘This is no business matter,” thought Lucy. 
She had a shrewd suspicion that the note was in 
Mrs. Thayer’s queer, cramped hieroglyphics. 
‘‘The time has come when we are to be brought 
face to face with this mystery,’’ she whispered to 
Christine. ‘‘Take my word for it. There’s no 
use in smothering things up from me.” 

“‘What are you going to do, Lucy?” answered 
Christine, with the admiring glance, with which 
she always welcomed any display of her friend’s 
sagacity. 

“‘Do? I cannot tell, until the crisis comes. 
The fact is, Christine, I believe that your family 
have been made wretched, for years, by some 
snarl,in their affairs, which a sensible woman 
could have set right in ten minutes. An unpre- 
judiced woman, like myself, of course. John 
and George have a contemptuous opinion of 
women, I fancy, or they would have consulted 
me long ago. They drew their opinion of the 
sex, from their mother, no doubt; and now 
really, Christine, while I have every respect for 
the old lady, you yourself must see that she is 
weak—weak. But never mind. Do you just 
give yourself up to deciding on the arrangements 
of your wedding. I'll attend to this other affair. 
I shall keep my eyes open, and when the proper 
time comes to interfere, I will quietly step in and 
set matters straight for poor John.” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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Raxine the fragrant new-mown hay. 
Beyond them blue hills lift their heads; 
And o’er them lo! the sunshine sheds 

Its glory; singing as it goes, 

The ever peaceful river flows 
Beside them, while upon its breast 
The golden-hearted lilies rest, 

Dreaming their happy lives away. 





Rarely is maid so passing fair : 
Shielding from view her shoulders bare, 
Fall low, bright waves of sunny hair, 

In richest splendor to her feet. 

The thrushes song is not more sweet 
Than is her voice; her laughter seems 
Like music of some mountain streams, 

Flowing from heart that knows not care. 





Fringed with thick lashes half from sight, 
Blue as are summer’s bluest skies, 
Shine luminous as stars, her eyes! 
And idly leaning on his rake; 
More close than need be, for her sake, 
The young man stands; the precious hours 
Are bright with hope’s resplendent flowers, 
Bringing to both supreme delight. 


Thus making hay, the hours speed fast ; 
Unheeded, as if golden wings 
Were lent to old Time, as he brings 
To these feir fields and sunny ways, 
The happiest of happy days; 
One that they never will forget, 
Like a rare gem in memory set, 
Whose charm life never will outlast. 
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“UNE DISCRETION.”’ 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Tue Prince Kamontsine was one of the most 
brilliant officers of the court of St. Petersburg. 
For several years he had been prominent at balls, 
reviews, receptions, or wherever a young officer 
would show to the best advantage. He had 
only the grade of captain, but had had an aston- 
ishing success in society, and was renowned for 
his practical jokes. No one knew better than he 
how to successfully’play them off. 

He had been twice banished for playing pranks 
on his superior officers, and had even privately 
received an admonition from the highest quarters. 

But neither the risk of losing rank, fortune, 
cr even his handsome head, kept nonsense out of 
his reach. He ulways aimed at high game, too. 
Stupid, unknown people, he regarded as quite 
unworthy his attention. His victims must be as 
clever and well-known as himself. 

At last, he was so successful, that the Emperor 
Nicholas, who didn’t much approve of fun, sent 
him an order, one fine morning, to pass a month 
at a great country house, which the young gentle- 
man owned, “to give himself time for reflection,” 
in the words of the formal command. 

Three days he had in which to make his adieux, 
and arrive at his chiteau, which was twenty-four 
hours from the capital, by carriage route. 

He took two days for his farewell visits. Four 
policemen were to form his guard of honor, his 
antecedents justifying this rather injurious pre- 
caution. For it was now publicly known that he 
had passed his last term of banishment in a fash- 
ionable restaurant, disguised in the costume of a 
waiter, to the great delight of all his friends and 
acquaintances, who were in the secret, who had 
nearly made the restaurateur’s fortune, by the 
time the prince’s exile was finished. 

Kamontsine went from friend to friend, receiv- 


route to Kamontska, the home of my fathers. 
That is to say, we shall not roll, but we shall 
glide. Sledging over this splendid snow will be 
delicious. To-morrow I shall dine at home.” 

“The poor prince?’ laughed the countess, 
‘¢How stupid to get yourself banished in full 
carnival! The governor’s ball will have to do 
without you.” 

«‘True—that ball—I had forgotten it, in the 
grandeur of my disgrace, countess. It is for 
to-morrow ?”’ 

“To-morrow night, at ten, we shall dance with- 
out you. Don’t go and hang yourself,” teased 
his lovely friend. 

For a moment, he twisted his moustache, 
thoughtfully. 

“You will dance?” he asked, suddenly. 

‘Can you ask, when all Petersburg will be 
there? The new governor tries his keys—he’s 
just come from Irkontsk, you know; and he gave 
splendid fétes there. It will be delightful,” tor- 
mented the countess, ‘‘and the Imperial family 
are to honor us. I-must be there early, for their 
reception.” 

‘* Countess,” said the prince, tenderly, leaning 
over her chair, “will you honor me by giving 
me your first waltz?” 

«You are mad!” responded she, pushing back 
her chair a little. 

““Not more than usual. I repeat my request; 
for you have not yet answered me. Will you 


‘honor me ?’’ 


«But, my dear prince, you will be at your 
chateau at that hour, sleeping the peaceful sleep, 
which follows on a journey. Your servants will 
have given you some tea—” 

‘All this home picture, countess, rests upon 
the hypothesis that I shall be there. But if I 


ing ironical felicitations and laughing condolence. } am not there—if I am at the fortress—will you 


The second day nearly done, he presented himself 
f- p. ¢., at the young Countess Dainerof’s, one of 
the most adored beauties of the court. 

‘*Won’t you dine with me?’ said the lovely 
lady, after a little. 

‘A thousand pardons! Impossible, unless you 
invite my policemen, too.’’ 

‘‘Policemen? What is that-for?’’ 

“Imperial munificence furnishes me with a 
body-guard. They are at my house by this time. 
In an (128) shall be all five rolling over the 





give me the first. waltz?’ 

A little touched, the countess gazed at him. 
Kamontsine spoke seriously. It was an unheard 
of thing, and she was touched. 

“Yes,”’ she said, softly, ‘‘I will give it you.” 

“Don’t make any other and conditional prom- 
ise. At the first bar, I shall be there to claim it.” 

‘‘Prince,” said the lady, rather frightened, 
“You are risking your head—” 

‘One waltz with you is worth more than my 
head,” he answers, looking de into her eyes. 
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«J shall be more than paid, if you keep your 
word,” he murmurs, taking and kissing her small 
hand, just above the glove, as he rises to depart. 

“I hope this is only a pleasantry,’’ smiles the 
countess, 2 little anxiously. 

“Will you make a wager?” said the young 
man, bowing low. 

«“ No—yes—I don’t know. With you one never 
knows—”’ 

“T will wager une discrétion, countess; and I 
beg to believe that you pay your bets. Till 
to-morrow,” and again his moustache brushes 
her soft wrist, and he departs, without leaving 
time for a response. 

As he had said, his guards awaited him at his 
house. A traveling Kibitka, a strong, covered 
sledge, was before the door. He started without 
letting his armed guard dine. This made them 
grumble a little; but they kept it to themselves, 
as is proper in the presence of a superior. 

The journey was enameled with incidents in 
prodigious quantity. Kamontsine’s valet, who 
had been sent on as courrier, must have become 
suddenly idiotic; for the post horses were never 
ready, the postillions were always missing. In 
short, the first part of the night was full of mis- 
adventures, among which the absence of supper 
was the most annoying. 

Near midnight, however, this enchantment 
ceased. The sledge, drawn by strong horses, 
driven by good postillions, and flying like the 
wind over the solid and glittering snow, reached, 
about two o’clock, a post-house, where, to the 
eternal question, ‘‘ Have you something that we 
can eat ?’’ an affirmative response was obtained. 

Kamontsine, up to this time sleeping pro- 
foundly, got down from his sledge, rubbing his 
eyes, and invited his guard to sup with him. 

The repast was delicious. They then served 
in jugs, a sparkling Kvass, which foamed like 
champagne—in fact, it was champagne slightly 
prepared for the occasion. 

Kamontsine, like a prince of good fellows, 
offered his guards a final glass of brandy—it was 
pure alcohol—and, at the end of about twenty 
minutes, with the coming in from the icy air 
without to the warmth of the post-house, the 
prolonged fasting, and the drugged and mixed 
drinks, the four emissaries of the law were lying 
under the table, sound asleep. 

Kamonisine, in great glee, making the sign of 


"the cross over each, to keep away evil spirits and 


bad dreams, took his fur wrap and valise, and 
going out, found, before the door of the inn, a 
peasant’s sledge. In spite of their meagre ap- 
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Excellent relays were ready at all the posting- 
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houses, and at eight in the morning the prince 
entered the gate of the city, which had so 
wickedly banished him from its bosom. 

Before the door of the restaurant, where he had 
once experimentally exercised the noble functions 
of a waiter, he drew up his equipage, and enter- 
ing the house, changed his uniform for a civil- 
ian’s dress, which awaited him. 

Coming out thus equipped, he again entered 


the sledge, and under the hands of his faithful. 


valet, the three horses abreast took the audacious 
joker bodily into the fortress, and with a tre- 
mendous racket, up to the door of the. governor- 
general’s palace. 

The servants rushed to receive him, as if he 
were expected. 

‘Announce his excellency’s nephew,’’ com- 
manded Kamontsine, in the most placid manner. 

The domestics precipitated themselves upon 
the staircase with his valise, while the prince 
mounted leisurely. 

The governor-general hastened to meet him 
with open arms. 

‘‘Thou art most welcome, my dear nephew; I 
have awaited thee since eight days.”’ 

‘*T beg a thousand pardons, uncle—I was de- 
layed—I will explain—” 

“Yes, yes; I understand. But how thou art 
changed! I-should not have known thee. Thou 
art fatigued—ahein ?”’ 

*‘T have traveled three successive nights to 
arrive the more speedily—”’ 

“Poor boy! Eh bien, come and have some 
tea—I was just breakfasting. Thine aunt is 
still sleeping. Thou knowest we give a ball to- 
night ?”’ 

“A ball! I did not know—but in traveling 
dress—4 could not—” 

‘‘ Thou hast not brought thy dress coat.” 

‘Yes, but it is with my luggage, which is to 
follow me.”’ 

“They shall send thee one from the tailor’s. 
We’re not quite in the country here, thou knowest. 
One finds everything ready to hand here, eh?” 

The governor-general gave him awfully hot tea, 
and plied him with questions about the family, 
about friends, and about Odessa, which he was 
supposed to have just quitted. Kamontsine an- 
swered with imperturbable calm. He did not 
once trip, and it was not on a solemn occasion 
like this, that his imagination was likely to play 
him false. 

‘*Mon Dieu !”’ said the general, in a moment of 
expansive affection. ‘‘How thou art changed! 


pearance, the horses—who had been eating oats ; When I saw thee last, thou wert about as high as 


since the night before—went off at a swift trot. { that table.‘ Thou wert five years old—” 
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«Four years and eight months, my dear 
uncle,’’ corrected the prince. 

«Yes, just that, 
And tell me—thine Aunt Elizabeth—”’ 

“If you could excuse me, my dear uncle—I 
am dying of fatigue. I think I told you I passed 
three nights traveling—”’ 

“Thou art right, and I am an imbecile. 
chamber is ready. Go and rest awhile. 
aunt will excuse thee.” 

«And if I do not wake till evening ?”’ 

«« Bien, provided you are ready for the ball.” 

‘And the costume—I couldn’t go out for it—I 
should fall asleep—” , 

“Rest tranquil. Give thy clothes to the ser- 
vants. They will get what is necessary, and thou 
wilt only have to dress when thou wakest.’” 

Kamontsine went to bed, and read over a letter, 
which he took from his dressing case. It was 
the scrap of paper which had helped him towards 
winning his bet. It ran thus, and was from a 
comrade at Moscow : 

“We have had great fun since the day before 
yesterday. The governor-general’s nephew ar- 
rived from Odessa, and since the first evening, 
has been well plucked at écarté. As he has lost 
more than he had, and is a pleasant fellow, he 
has constituted himself prisoner on parole, until 
his friends send from home. We go often to see 
and condole with him. He has % great dread of 
his uncle the governor, and wouldn’t for all the 
world, that the old fellow should know of this 
escapade, so be discreet if you hear the old 
cock. The boy is probably here for a good ten 
days more, at the present rate of post-traveling. 
He’s quite idiot enough to keep to his promise 
to the bitter end—” 

“In ten days,” said Kamontsine, quietly, ‘1 
shall be quite tranquil. But where shell I be? 
Perhaps en route for Siberia—bah! meantime I 
will sleep.” 

He buried his right ear in the pillow, and never 
woke till dinner, which he caused to be served 
him in his room, under pretext of extreme fatigue. 
Then he dressed at leisure in the clothes they 
brought to him from the tailor, who had fitted 
him well. Seated in a big arm-chair, at the 
window, he observed the carriages arriving in 
line, and depositing upon the carpeted steps 
below, a rustling current of velvet, satin, lace, 
diamonds, and uniforms. He listened tranquilly 
to the soft clinking of the silver plate, which was 
preparing in a hall near by for the supper, but 
with the melancholy reflection that he should 
probably eat nothing. After, the fearful groans 
of the orchestra—under pretext of finding a 
mutual Ja—this struck his ear agreeably. 
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At last, on the stroke of ten, a servant hur 
ried in. " 

“If monsieur pleases,” said he, ‘his excel- 
lency sends to say that it is time to descend,” 

He went down the red-carpeted staircase; 
without haste, as a member of the family would 
do. The natioual hymn was sounding forth the 
announcement of the emperor’sarrival. Kamont- 
sine entered after, with the crowd. 

He threw a rapid glance over the great hall, 
and soon recognized the lovely Countess Dain- 
erof, who, quite pale, and visibly agitated, had 
kept her eyes fixed upon the principal door. 

He begged his uncle—who multiplied himself, 
in order to be everywhere at once—to present 
him instantly. The countess scarcely saw this 
young civilian, so occupied was she in looking 
for him in the guards’ uniform. 

The last notes of the National hymn expired 
solemnly, and then began one of Strauss’ waltzes. 

*«Countess,”’ said Kamontsine’s ewn voice in 
her ear. 

The young woman shivered, and turning, looked 
at him in astonishment. 

“‘ Permit the general’ s nephew to claim the fulfil- 
ment of your promise,” and he enlaced the lovely 
waist of the Countess Dainerof, and they glided 
away into the maelstrom of the dance. 

‘Mon Dieu! how droll you look in mufti!” 
cried she, hiding her emotion, in a burst of soft 
laughter. 

They made thus the tour of the vast hall. At 
every turn Kamontsine saw well-known faces, 
and received the stares of astonished and ques- 
tioning eyes. Before he had reached the other 
end of the room, more than thirty persons had 
recognized him, in spite of his dress; and that 
little rustling sound, which indicates the birth of 
some very public drollery, spread from group to 
group. 

When he brought back the countess to her 
place, he pressed the tips of her tiny fingers. 
‘‘T have won my bet,”’ said he. ‘I shall come 
and choose my forfeit, as soon as superior authority 
permits. Une discrétion, you remember ?”’ 

The pretty countess colored slightly, but said 
nothing. 

“T have risked my head, as you did me the 
honor to say yesterday. Will you be good, and 
pay me?” he said. 


«I: will try to be generous,” she said, softly. . 


‘* Au revoir.” 
He saluted her, and then turned about, as he 

tried to reach the door. The governor-general 

took him by the arm to present him to the cham- 

berlain. 

“Permit me, your excellency,” said he, “to 
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present to you my nephew, just arrived from 
Odessa. I recommend him to your good graces.” 

“Delighted,” murmured the minister, ab- 
gently. He raised his eyes to see this new aspi- 
rant for his favor, but Kamontsine was gone. 

«A little shy,’’ pleaded the governor-general, 
in excuse. ‘A provincial still.” 

The chamberlain endeavored to follow the 
young man with his eyes, but Kamontsine had 
already made way for himself in the crowd, and 
disappeared. 

An aid-de-camp here arrived, quite breathless. 

“The emperor wishes to see your excellency,”’ 
stammered he, addressing the chamberlain. ‘ His 
majesty is furious.”’ 

“What is it?’ vainly demanded the minister, 
following the emissary. 

“Kamontsine is here!’’ announced the em- 
peror, in a tone of anger. 

‘Your majesty! Can it be possible?” 

“He is here, I tell you! Have him instantly 
arrested, and find out what brings him!” 

The chamberlain hurried away to the master of 
the house. 

“ Kamontsine is here. 
stantly,’’ he commanded. 

“Kamontsine! Who is he?” 

‘The young man who was banished. Make 
haste. The emperor is furious.”’ 

“Ah, mon Dieu! instantly,” he cried, waving 
his hands wildly above his head. 

‘“‘Kamontsine is here,’ said he to the first 
servant he encountered. ‘Have him arrested, 
and find out who brought him.’’ The servant 
flew to give the order, and they began to hunt 
for Kamontsine. 

‘‘Have you seen Kamontsine?’’ said one to 
another. 

“Parbleu!” said one. 
with la Dainerof.”’ 

They went after the pretty countess. 

‘Madame, you waltzed with Prince Kamont- 
sine, and the emperor is furious. His majesty 
wishes to know who brought him here.” 

“Not I, certainly. I have made but one turn, 
and that was.with the governor’s nephew, just 
arrived from Odessa,” she said, quite simply. 

The governor-general joined them at this in- 
stant, wholly beside himself. The pretty countess 
said, resting her fan on his arm: ‘It is true, 
general, that you brought me your nephew ?” 

‘Certainly, countess, but that is: not the ques- 
tion. It is Kamontsine that we want; the em- 
peror is furious to know who has brought him.” 

The countess turned her back upon him. At 
the same moment, the grand chamberlain fell 
upon the distressed host anew. 


Have him arrested in- 


“I saw him dancing 


‘‘ The emperor is furious,’”’ he repeated. 

‘*T am well aware of it,’ sighed the governor- 
general, 

‘sAnd you are not ashamed to get up such a 
mystification.”’ 

« But, your excellence, I know nothing of it.”’ 

“The emperor is furious, I repeat,’ and he 
went away, glowering. 

A young aid-de-camp took pity on the gov- 
ernor-general, and whispered in his ear: 

“ Excellence, it is you who brought Kamont- 
sine.”’ 

“J, who brought him, monsieur!’’ said the 
governor, loftily. 

“Tt was you who presented him to the Countess 
Dainerof.”” The young aid insisted. 

“But, not in the least. I presented my 
nephew.” 

««Your nephew is not your nephew at all. It 
is Kamontsine; and, you understand, the emperor 
has a right to be furious.” 

The governor-general dropped upon a chair, 
and beat his forehead. 

‘‘Tdiot that I am,’’ he moaned; ‘and I thought 
he didn’t look like my nephew !’’ 

They found out, at last, who brought Kamont- 
sine; but to arrest him was not soeasy. He had 
evaporated, taking with him, -in his haste, the 
dinner dress which the governor-general had 
procured for his nephew. He had taken, how- 
ever, the precaution to leave upon his toilette 
table, the letter, which would excuse the unfor- 
tunate governor-general. This letter was quickly 
placed before the emperor, who deigned to laugh. 
It was really a well played farce. But the im- 
+ perial good humor did not extend itself to Ka- 
montsine. Detectives were employed in every 
direction, but no one thought of sending them to 
Kamontsine’s place of exile, until every other spot 
had been searched. Twenty-four hours were thus 
lost. When the police finally arrived at Kamont- 
sine’s hereditary chateau, they found him tran- 
quilly reading a review, while he took his coffee. 

‘« You have been lacking in respect to the em- 
peror,” said the officer to him. 

«1? he answered, with an air of innocence. 
quite astonishing. ‘Why, how?” 

“«In going to the governor-general’s ball.”’ 

“What do you mean, by making fun in this 
way ofa poorexile? I feel as if I had been here 
a year. “This sentence of banishment is ewfully 
hard on me.” 

« You intoxicated your guards—” 

‘‘ Heavens, what calumny! They got drunk 
of themselves, with the utmost pleasure. Do 
you fancy that it is difficult to make a policeman 





drunk ?’” 
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“You intoxicated them for the purpose of 
escaping.”’ 

‘‘More calumny! When I saw how they were ¢ 
stupefied, I came on here myself. It wag too 
humiliating to be police-guarded.” 

‘You disobeyed your exile in presenting your- 
self at the governor's ball.’’ 

‘¢‘That is too good! Some one has been play- 
ing a trick on you, my good man.” 

‘«‘ But thirty persons recognized you !”’ 

“Thirty at a time! Has Providence then 
kindly made me ubiquitous? Your thirty per- 
sons have been victims of an illusion sufficiently 
strange, for you yourself see me here quietly es- 
tablished, and my servants will assure you that I 
have not quitted the house since my arrival.” 

‘Tt really seems possible,’ said the officer, 
who began to doubt the evidence of his senses, 
“but I am ordered to bring you back to Peters- 
burg—” 

Kamontsine coldly regarded his confused inter- 
locutor. 

“If this is a joke, it is far from being a good 
one,”’ said he, with dignity ; ‘‘but it seems that 
I must submit, since it is to my emperor.”’ 

During the return journey, he wore such an 
air of wounded dignity, that his guards, one and 
all, were absolutely persuaded of his entire in- 
nocence. 

The emperor had laughed, but he was never- 
theless determined to visit his wounded amour 
propre upon some one. He put Kamontsine in a 
fortress ; but this time it was not the one which 
contained the governor-general’s palace. 

Two months passed, and Kamontsine began to 
bore himself terribly, while the pretty Countess 
Dainerof lived in such fear of a new escapade on 
his part, that she found in her heart a desire to 
become his permanent jailor. 

No week passed without his risking his life, 
and her reputation, by some reminder of the 
wager between them, and before the first month 
had ended, the emperor had been furnished by 
his spies with the key to the position. 

At an imperial ball, the pretty Countess Dain- 
erof was surprised by signal and extraordinary 
marks of her sovereign’s attention, and she found 
her heart in her mouth, as she noticed a ten- 
dency in the emperor’s retinue to leave her alone 
within imperial earshot. 

She was in a blucish-greenish, tinted robe, a 
triumph of Parisian art, just the color of her 
aqua marine parure, and which made her fairness 
somewhat pale, as she lifted frightened blue eyes 
in response to an imperial question, which she 
had not understood. 
‘Pardon, your majesty—” 
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“Is green the color appropriate to one for- 
saken? And if so, why do you wear it, 
countess ?”” 

She saw a world of meaning in her ques- 
tioner’s kind face, but had not the key to his 
thoughts. A quick color, from embarrassment, 
made her lovelier than ever, as she hesitated. 

“T shut up your cavalier, who was willing to 
risk his light head, for only a waltz with your 
fair self. If you will take the key and him, and 
keep him in order, I will give him into your little 
hands, sure that they will know how to avenge 
me of any new treason. Shall it be so?” 
And the emperor kindly stood before the pretty 
woman, that the world might not notice the tell- 
tale crimson to which her roses had turned. 

‘But majesty,” stammered she, “he has not 
asked—no word has passed—”’ 

“Ts it so, then? Pardon an old man’s blun- 
dering, countess. No one -but ourselves will 
know of it. All the same, you shall give the 
scapegrace his liberty, and I will see what he 
does with it.”’ 

“‘Your majesty will not— 
iously. 

“My majesty will do nothing, my dear girl, 
that your woman’s delicacy cannot sanction. Let 
be. I am not such a very stupid old man,” he 
laughed. 

Something she murmured about “ divine good- 
ness,”’ as he handed her over to a dancing man; 
and an amused smile rested upon his august fea- 
tures for some time thereafter. All at once it 
changed to a puzzled expression, and finally to 
something like anger. 

His eyes were resting still upon the countess, 
who had, by this time, changed her valseur. The 
new cavalier, in a guardsman’s uniform, was 
flying down the room, with the Dainerof in his 
arms, and an expression of beatitude on his 
countenance, while the lady looked more dead 
than alive, as she compelled him to cease their 
rapid gyrations, and lead her into a great gallery, 
now almost deserted. 

As they disappeared, the emperor’s face cleared, 
but he shook his head doubtfully, and soon retired 
from the ball, when his absence was the signal 
for the true gayety of the evening to begin. 
Two figures stood in the shadow of a knight’s 
armor, at the end of the great gallery. To them 
a third was soon added, though concealed from 
their notice, by a curtain over a private doorway 
near. 

«Are you quite mad?’’ the newcomer hears 
the Countess Dainerof say, in a trembling voice. 

‘‘ Yes, quite,” responds the guardsman, calmly. 
‘Not another twenty-four hours without a sight 
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of you, if I die for it.” 
passionate accents : 
«¢Oh, sweetest and dearest, how can you ask 


since I last held you to my heart! No,no! don’t 
frown upon a man, who will pay, with his life, 
for these few moments. Pay me, too—pay me 
well for my worthless head, with one touch of 
your sweet lips. You wagered a ‘discrétion,’ 
and the choice is mine; one kiss—only one, but 
not unless your heart is on your lips.” 

He was kneeling, the audacious wretch, and 
looking up into her face. She could not resist, 
and he saw it in her sweet eyes. . One long, 
perfect moment, and then they started apart, 
as a strange voice said, quietly : 

“A happy moment,. A long one, too—but I 
don’t like to interrupt.”’ 

The two delinquents fell at his majesty’s feet, 
wordless, the countess’ face quite hidden in her 
trembling hands. 

‘There is nothing left me to say,’’ murmured 
Kamontsine. ‘‘ His majesty’s wrath is just, and 
I have foolishly thrown away my life; but this 
time, believe me, I was rendered quite desperate, 
by a story of the countess’ approaching marriage. 
If his majesty will but believe that it is no car 
price, no lack of respect and veneration for him, 
I will accept my fate, and die as a man should.” 

“Does anyone know of your presence here ?’’ 
asked the emperor. 

‘‘No one, majesty. I have stained my skin, 
and worn blonde hair, and no one even suspects.”’ 

‘Ah! countess, how did you recognize him ?’’ 
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And then in broken, } to me. 





said his majesty, teasingly. ‘Your heart told 








Madame,” and he changed his tone to 
one of assumed severity, “will you join your 
friends? This man we do not know.’’ And he 
disappeared, in a flash, by the private door, as 
the countess went away, not daring to reply. 

Some days after, Kamontsine was seen at the 
Anglishky club, looking paler and thinner, but as 
gay as ever. It was still another month before 
his relatives made proposals for the hand of the 
Countess Dainerof, which were welcomed with 
enthusiasm, as people began already to say that 
he was leaving off his tricks and caprices; ‘and 
then he’s a splendid parti,’ said her relatives, 
thinking her somewhat indifferent to her good 
fortune. 

For some mysterious reason, the emperor con- 
sented, actually consented, to grace the wedding, 
besides sending a wonderful parure of emeralds, 
which choice of jewels made the countess smile. 

As they received the imperial congratulations, 
his majesty was heard by the bystanders to ask: 

‘«It was une discrétion ?”’ 

“ Yes, majesty, and the discrétion is to continue 
all my life,’ said Kamontsine, with fervency. 

‘‘Ma foil’? rejoined his majesty; “it had 
sometimes entirely the air of an indiscretion.’ 
Then, suddenly, ‘‘ But, countess, if I'am not de- 
ceiving myself, you had already paid your wager. 
I think I was witness to the choice and its pay- 


ment,”’ he pursued, hugely enjoying the pretty, 


new princess’ blushes. 

“Pardon, majesty,’’ explained the saucy bride- 
groom; ‘that was only the ratification, and, so 
to speak, a small payment in advance. It is my 
sovereign, who has given me my life’s content, 


yeu the truth, I suppose, as your blushes tell it : in the choice of my Discrér1on.”” 
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Onp Winter with a firmer hand, 
Tlis impress leaves on sea and land. 


And many a quaint and weird device, 
He shapes in pencilings of ice; 


He leaves, where’er his footsteps roam, 
Some token of his arctic home. 


As if the knowledge that his power 
Draws near its close, he marks each hour 





With sharp suggestioris—icy chills, 
That freeze the plains, that seal the rills, 3 
Vou. LXXILI.—9. 


And drops a mantle bleak and bare, 
On all that once was bright and fair. 


Then yield him tribute while we may! 
But there shall come a fairer day, 


When from her hiding in the South, 
The Spring, with smiles about her mouth, 


Shall comé this way, and all the flowers 
Open in rosaries of hours, 


And beauty, like a robe of grace, 
Shall rest upon earth’s emerald face, * 
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a. 

Atice Gram rose from the piano, where she 
had been playing dreamy, mournful music, in 
accord with the desolate, November day, and 
went to the window, though why she did so, she 
could not tell. 

She made a picture, that an artist would have 
delighted to paint, as she stood there in the dull, 
grey light of the waning day, holding back the 
scarlet curtain with her hand. Her high-bred, 
cultured face showed like a clear-cut cameo 
against the scarlet of the drapery. There was 
beauty in every line of it; not so much the mere 
beauty of color and curve, as it was the beauty 
of intellect and soul, which found its strongest 
expression in her pure eyes. Strong, tender 
eyes they were; you knew that they could soften 
with dreams, or flash with the fire of some grand 
thought ; they could kindle with the earnest en- 
thusiasm of a thorough woman’s heart, or grow 
suddenly sweet, as a blossom in the rain, when 
the heart beneath them was touched into sympa- 
thy. A dress of some soft grey cloth fell about 
her lithe form, brightened up, at the lace about 
her throat, by a cluster ef wine-red geranium 
blossoms, and a cluster of the same vivid flowers 
flamed out among the heavy masses of brown 
hair, which had been coiled away from her fine face 
in a careless. way, that was far more effective than 

.any studied arrangement of it would have been. 

A young man walked down the street opposite 
; the window, where she stood. A soft flush came 
into her face when she saw him, and her brown 
eye lighted, as the surface of an eddied brook 
breaks into sunshiny ripples, when it is stirred. 

“TI wonder if it was to see him that I came to 
.the window?’ she said, softly, as she watched 
him. ‘I wonder if there is any truth in the 
theory of a mental telegraph. Perhaps he was 
thinking of me, and his thought was transmitted 
to me over the invisible wires, which connect our 
souls, and that drew me to the window. Who 
knows? If I were to ‘call’ him, I wonder if he 
would receive and understand my message? 
John! John Trevor !” 

She whispered the name, and strange to say 
the man looked that way suddenly, and saw her 
standing at the window. A quick, swift light 
eame into his face, at sight of her, and he bowed, 


She watched him out of sight, as women are 
apt to watch the men they love. When she 
turned away from the window, her face had a 
thoughtful look in it. She was thinking of John 
Trevor, and wondering if their path would run 
on together, or diverge. 

She sat down by the fire, and thought it all 
over. She had known John Trevor six months. 
He had come to fill the place of the Fernley 
rector, while that gentleman was away on a 
quarter’s vacation. There was something so 
winning, so earnest and magnetic in the young 
minister, that he had had no difficulty in making 
himself friends in the rather aristocratie old 
place, and Alice Graem, with the true Graem 
hospitality, had invited him to make himself “ at 
home,’’ with herself and aunt, whenever he felt 
inclined to do so. And he had come there often, 
and she had found in him, a man who understood 
her, and who was fitted by culture and intellect 
to meet her on her own ground. Because she 
wrote poems now and then, and was considered 
“literary,” people had come to be somewhat 
afraid of her. But John Trevor was not. And 
because he was so frank, so thoroughly honest 
with her, she liked him from the first; there was 
novelty in having a man disagree with her, and 
talk to her about matters and things as if she 
were a man, and capable of understanding them. 
He met her as his equal, and for that reasou, if 
no other, from the outset of their acquaintance, 
she had given him a place in her friendship that 
no other man had ever held. He was young, 
talented, and enthusiastic. He threw his whole 
heart into the work he had to do for the Master, 
and people who heard him preach, said he would 
be famous some day. There was fire in his ser 
mons. There was genius there, and the world 
would find. it out. When the old rector came 
back to Fernley, he brought to Trevor a letter 
from a church in a western city, asking him to 
come and settle with them. His friend congrat- 
ulated him on the prospect before him. Here 
was a chance of making himself popular, and the 
salary was good. But John Trevor was not ready 
to say yes to the offer. There was plenty of work 
in Fernley. There was a church in the poorer 
part of the town, whose finances were in a feeble 
condition, but he felt that the souls there were 





with a rare smile on his lips. 
(184) 





worth as much as they would have been, if their 
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owners had been worth more of the world’s 
goods. They needed some one to labor among 
them. There was a chance of doing great good 
there. Was it not his duty to stay with them? 


“Do the duty that lies nearest thee.’’ But, 
in that western city, there was waiting for him 
an opportunity to make his mark in the world. 
It would be a stepping-stone to higher things, 
and he yearned so much to reach the heights 
above him. 

And so, thinking it over, and trying to decide 
what he ought to do, John Trevor waited, and 
worked. Every Sunday he preached in the poor, 
little church, whose occupants were in the habit 
of thinking more of the sermon than of their fine 
clothes. And as the weeks went by, and it came 
nearer to the time when he must decide what he 
was to do, he felt more and more that here was 
his mission for the present. Was it not God’s 
work that he had undertaken? Then what right 
had he to think of himself? 

People who had listened to him in the pulpit 
of the aristocratic church, and prophesied suc- 
cess for him, wondered at him for hesitating to 
accept the brilliant offer. They thought it foolish 
in him to squander his eloquence on @ congre- 
gation too poor to pay himadecent salary. They 
could not understand his motive. They could 
not sce that he was trying to satisfy himself, 
whether he was acting for God, or for himsclf. 

Alice Graem thought of all this as she sat there 
by the fire, and she hoped he would accept the 








ofier, but she hated to lose him. When she 
thought of his going away, she almost wisl::J he ; 
would decide that duty told him to stay where he } 
was. He had told her of the struggle in his} 
heari, and asked her to advise him. But quick ; 
to appreciate the situation, she had declined to 
have anything to do with his decision. Icr in- § 
terest in him might prompt her to give advice } 
that would keep him from doing what he ought. 
While she sat there, her aunt came in. Alice ; 
looked round at the sound of her footsteps, and 
made room for her before the fire. 
“‘T saw Mr. Trevor go by alittle while ago,” 
Mrs. Graem said, folding her hands across her } 
lap, and looking at her nicce, whose eyes had } 
gone back to the fire, “He hasn’t been here in } 
a long time.”’ 


of it, Aunt Lucia, if he were to decide to stay 
here ?”” 

‘“‘T should say that he had done a very foolish 
thi.ug,’’ answered Mrs. Graem. ‘A man has no 
business to let such a chance slip by. If he de- 
clines that offer, and setiles down here, the 
chances are that he won’t amount to anything. 
The idea! A man of his talent contented to take 
charge of a poor little church, among the very 
poorest class of people.’ 

‘* But they have immortal souls, haven’t they ?”’ 
asked Alice, with a little flush coming into her 
face, ‘‘For my part, though I hope he will 
accept the offer he has received, I can see a noble 
self-sacrifice in his consenting to remain here 
and take charge of ‘that poor, little church.’ 
Whatever he does, he will do because he thinks 
his duty points that way.’”’ 

“Are you quite sure it is his love for the 
people he preaches to, and his sense of duty, that 
keeps him here?’’ asked her aunt, watching her 
keenly. ‘People have hinted to me that there 
was another reason why he hesitated to accept 
the offer. You ought to know whether there is 
any truth in it or not.” 

“I know of no reason except the one I havo 
spoken of,’ answered Alice, with fiushing cheeks. 
“I know what you mean. John. Trevor has 
never said one word of love to me. He is my 
friend, but nothing more.”’ 

“You mean that he has not said anything, 
which would give you to understand that he felt 
a deeper regard for you than that of friendship,” 
said her aunt. ‘ You are not blind.” 

Alice made no answer, but a tender light. came 
into her eyes. It might have been a reflection of 
the fire. 

‘‘ Understanding the situation as you must,” 
went on her aunt, “ you ought to take measures 
to prevent his—his—making any mistakes. A 
word or two from you would show him how the 
case stands,” 

**] don’t think I understand exactly what you 
mean,’’ said Alice, lifting her eyes to her aunt’s 
face. 

““Why, yes you do!"’ exclaimed Mrs. Graem. 
‘You know well enough that Trevor loves you.” 

‘<No, I don’t,’’? answered Alice. ‘Ile has 
neyer told me so, and I have no right to suppose 


‘that his regard for me is more than friendship, 


“Yes,” answered Alice, “it has been a long until I learn the fact from his lips. And if he 


time since he was here last. 
busy to visit much.’’ 
“Ts he going to stay hére? Or will he go} 
west ?”’ asked her aunt. 
“T don’t know,” answered Alice. 


I suppose he is too } does love me, what then?” 


‘Sure enough, what then?” asked Mrs, Gracm. 
«Jt doesn’t. make any difference about what right 


you have to suppose anything. You can see that 
“T fancy } he loves you, if he doesn’t say so. 
he has not decided yet. What would you think} enaquenge him to tell you so, the probability i is 


And if you 
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that he will be perfectly willing to be encouraged. 
Of course, you’d never do such an insane thing 
as to marry him ?”’ 

‘¢Why not?’ answered Alice, looking into the 
fire again, with a soft color in her cheeks. “If 
he loves me—if I loved him, there would be 
nothing insane about it. It would be a very 
sensible thing to do, I think.’”’ And straightway 
Alice’s face took on a thoughtful look, which 


gave her aunt to understand that the conversation { 


was at an end. 

That evening John Trevor came in to spend an 
hour or two, in that delightfully informal way 
which was a fashion of his. Alice met him with 
that rare smile, she kept for her best friends. 
He held her hand in his for a moment, in a way 
that was more lover-like than otherwise, and the 
woman, whose hand thrilled beneath his touch, 
saw a sudden wistful tenderness come into his 
eyes; a look that held the power in it to bring 
the roses out in June-time brightness upon her 
cheek, and make her eyes droop and waver before 
it. But he dropped her hand suddenly, almost 
rudely, and she looked up to see his face grown 
cold and stern, as if blaming himself for the ex- 
hibition of some weakness. 

‘Play for me,” he said, motioning her toward 
the piano. ‘I don’t want to talk just now.” 

She sat down and played softly the pieces, 
which she knew he liked best to hear. He heard 
them as ina dream. He was trying to gain the 
mastery over himself. Every time he saw this 
woman’s face, his heart cried out forlove. Tender 
words would come rushing to his lips, and only 
by the force of his strong will could he keep back 
their utterance. 

‘Fool that I was to come here to-night,’’ he 
told himself. ‘‘The sight of her, the sound of 
her voice makes me forget myself Why can’t I 
put the thought of love for her out of my mind, 
when I know that she can never be more to me 
than she is now? I try to remember that her 
world and mine are far apart; but with her smile 
on me, I forget everything, except that I love her.” 

She ceased playing, by and by, and came and 
sat down near him. 

“You have come to tell me that you have made 
your decision, I am sure,” she said, presently. 

“Yes,” he answered, in an absent way; “1 
have decided at last.’’ 

‘« And is it to go, or stay ?”? she asked, with her 
earnest eyes upon his face. 

“‘T shall stay here,” he answered. ‘Oh! 
Alice, my friend, you don’t know what it has 
cost me to make that decision ; but, it is my duty, 
I think.” 


' “T understand,”’ she said, softly, and her face 4 





was full of reverence for the man, who could 
sacrifice his hope of reaching higher levels, for 
the good of those in lowly places. ‘I do not 
think you will regret-what you have done. If J 
can help you in any way, in the work you have 
to do, down there among your people, let me do 
it. I shall be glad to.” 

“Oh! you might help me so much, if you 
would,” he cried, and put out his hand, as if to 
draw her to him, in a swift, impulsive way. 
“I need you so much.” Then, as if suddenly 
remembering himself, he shut his lips tightly to 
keep back the words that struggled for utterance. 

“Forgive me,” he said, and there was a swind 
of pain in his voice, that he could not hide. “T 
forget myself sometimes. I must not come ixere 
any more.” 

“Why ?” she asked, with her frank, pure yes 
looking into his. 

“Don’t ask me why!’ he cried. “TI think 
¢you know. If a child sees a star, and cries fer 
it, isn’t it better to keep him out of sight of it, 
than to have him striving for that which is out 
of reach ?” 

‘¢ What star are you striving for?” she asked, 
with wavering eyes, and scarlet cheeks. ‘Are 
$ you sure it is out of reach ?”’ 

*‘Don’t tempt me!” hecried. ‘‘ You are cruel, 
cruel! I have enough to fight against already. 
I am going away, and I shall not come here 
again. You might have spared me this.” 

And before she knew it, he was gone. 

“He thinks I am leading him on, and is too 
blind to see that I love him,” she cried, bitterly, 
pacing up and down the floor. ‘Oh, John! I 
would gladly give you as true a love as any woman 
ever gave, if you would take it.” 








rus 

Arter that, John Trevor kept aloof from the 
woman he loved. He felt that he was not strong 
enough to fight against himself, when the sight of 
her face and the sound of her voice woke into 
fierce struggle the passion he held for her. He 
loved her, yet believed that she had led him on 
for the sake of bringing him to her feet. It 
shocked him to think her capable of doing that; 
but, since their paths in life were so far apart, 
and he had always told himself that women of 
her station never stooped to one so lowly as his, 
he could explain her conduct in no other way. 
Sometimes he asked himself if it might not be 
possible that she loved him. But the thought of 
what she was, and what might be hers, made 
} that idea seem preposterous to him. He lacked 
‘ confidence in himself. He undervalued his own 
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merits, and took it for, granted that the barriers { of your sex seem to think it necessary to talk to 


of social inequality and wealth could never be 
removed. He forgot, in his blind way of reason- 
ing, that there is no social inequality for kindred 
souls, and that the true woman or man ignores 
wealth as an attribute of merit. 

For weeks he did not meet her face to face. 
He heard that she had been among the lower 
class of society, doing good deeds in a modest, 
unassuming way, and winning for herself. the 
reputation of a sort of modern ministering angel. 

Then, one Sabbath morning, when he stood up 
inthe plain little pulpit of the church he had 
chosen as his appointed place of labor, he saw 
her in the congregation. He saw her, with her 
face: lifted to his own, just as he began to read 
the morning lesson, and, for a moment, he saw 
nothing else. That face! the one face in the 
world to him! It haunted him for days after. 
It haunted him at all times, for that matter, but 
for a long time after that Sabbath morning, it 
would come between him and his book or his 
manuscript, and the soft, tender eyes dazzled and 
bewildered him. They were like will-o’-the-wisps, 
and he felt as if they were luring him on to forget 
the cold realities which his life held. He tried to 
forget them, or hide them away with his dreams, 
but many stronger men than he was have tried 
to put such things out of sight, and failed, as he 
did, 

When his sermon was over, that morning, he 
came down the aisle, and spoke to her. He saw 
that she was expecting him to. And he was eager 
to hear her voice again, and touch her hand, and 
yet he dreaded it. It woke all the wild hopes he 
had tried to lull to sleep. She met him with a 
glad light in her face. 

“It does me good to see you,”’ she cried, putting 
her hand in his. ‘‘ Why have you ignored us so, 
of late? I have not seen you for weeks.’’ 

“‘T have been busy,” he said, evasively. ‘I 
go but little, anywhere. How did you happen to 
get strayed so far from aristocratic St. Mark’s, 
this morning?” 

“I heard so much of you, that I wanted to 
hear what your preaching was like. You are 
getting to be famous, in this part of the city, do 
you know that?” 

‘‘T am glad if my people like me,’’ he answered, 
modestly. ‘It keeps me in my work, to know 
that their sympathy and appreciation are 
mine.” 

*‘T want you to come up and see me, as you 
used to do,” she said. ‘I want to talk to you 
about so.many things. You talk to me as if I 
were not a woman. Now 0 one else can forget 
that fact. I hate to be talked to in the way most 
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us. When will you come?”’ 

«JI do not know,” he answered, pale with 
the sudden unutterable longing to claim her as 
his own, by the right of love, that took possession 
of him. ‘I cannot promise to come at all.” It 
is better for me to not come.’ Something com- 
pelled him to say those last words. 

«« Why ?”’ she asked, with her clear eyes seeking 
to read his. , 

*¢ Because—’’ he hesitated for a moment, waver- 
ing between an impulse to tell her the truth then 
and there, and a man’s dread of owning his 
weakness. ‘‘ Because, it is safer, it is better for 
me to keep away from-you. I could not work, if 
I were to think of you as I should, if I were to 
visit you as I used to. Don’t come here again. 
Our ways are wide apart. Don’t make me forget 
where my way lies, if you care for me as a friend. 
Let me keep my heart for my work.’’ 

He spoke'in-a swift, impulsive way. He was 
very pale. When he had done, he turned away 
abruptly, and went out of the little church, never 
once looking back. Perhaps he did not dare to 
trust himself to do so. 

“Oh! blind, wilfully blind !”’ she whispered to 
herself, and went down the aisle with a strangely 
thoughtful look in her eyes. 





Ill. 

Tar days came and went slowly, and autumn 
gave place to winter. And John Trevor worked 
hard and tried io forget. But he could never do 
that. 

It was Christmas Eve. He sat in his study 
alone. To-morrow was the Sabbath, and the 
children were down at the church, trimming it 
with evergreens. It would be more beautiful 
to-morrow, in its Christmas greenery, than ever 
before in its existence; and to-morrow he hoped 
to speak nobler, and more earnest words to the 
men and women, who would listen to him, than 
he had ever done before. 

Some one knocked at the door. He went to it 
and opened it. A little boy came in. 

“Please, sir, mother’s worse, and the lady 
says she’s going to die, and sent me to ask you 
to come right away.’”’ Then the boy broke down, 
and cried, softly, in the shadow of the open door. 

«J will go with you,” Trevor said, putting on 
his gloves and cloak. Then he went out into the 
stormy night, with the child’s } and in his. 

It was bitterly cold, and tie wind blew the 
sleet into their faces. He fel. the boy shivering, 
in the keen breath of the n-rth-easter, and took 
off his cloak and wrapped it about the thinly-clad 
form. 
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‘Oh! don’t do that,’”’ the child cried. ‘You 
need it. I’m used to the cold.” 

«You need it most,’ Trevor said. The boy 
smiled up into his face, through tears. 

‘“‘ You’rea good man. I knowso. She said so.” 

‘‘ Who?” Trevor asked. 

‘The lady that’s with mother. She’s a fine 
lady, but I ain’t a bit afraid of her.” 

Something told Trevor whom the boy meant, 
without further questioning. 

They climbed two flights of rickety stairs, and 
he followed the boy into a small, scantily-furnished 
room. The dying woman’s face shone out against 
a baekground of gloom, white and wan. By the 
bedside, there was another woman, and he knew 
who it was before she rose and turned to him. 

Alce smiled softly, and gave him her hand. 
He thought he had never seen so beautiful a face, 
with such a tender, womanly sympathy looking 
out of it. One thought came to him in a swift 
way. He had feared this woman might be 
trifling with his heart. Now, he knew that she 
was incapable of doing that. She was a woman, 
with a true woman’s soul, and he blamed himself 
for his injustice to her. 

He went to the bed, and pent over the dying 
woman. 

‘“‘Pray,”’ she whispered. He saw that she was 
very near the open gates, and knelt down to obey 
her last request. Alice Graem knelt beside him, 
while the boy clung to his mother’s wasted hand, 
weeping bitterly. 

It was a tender, simple, earnest prayer that 
went heavenward in that little room, and it bore 
on its wings, the soul of the weary pilgrim, who 
had longed for rest, for when prayer was done, 
and they rose up, the woman was dead. 

“She will keep her Christmas in heaven,” 
John Trevor said, softly. 

When, shortly after, two or three women came 
in to care for the dead body, Alice prepared to 
go. Trevor waited for her at the door. When 
she came out, he drew Ler hand within his arm, 








and silently, thoughtfully, they went down the 
white street. The storm had ended, and the city 
was transfigured in the moonlight. Everything 
was pure: it seemed like a new world. 

But little was said between them, but both 
were full of busy thoughts. He was thinking of 
what life might be, if he could have the woman at 
his side to walk with him forever. And she was 
thinking how glad she would be to walk by his 
side forevermore, 

They reached her home. He went up the steps 
with her, and left her at the door, with a wild 
yearning to fold her to his heart, and tell her that 
he loved her, and ‘that neither wealth nor pride 
should keep them apart. But he still held back. 

He went down the path, he had almost reached 
the gate. Suddenly he stopped, and looked be- 
hind him. 

In the moonlight he saw her still standing at 
the door, gazing after him. 

Before he realized what he was doing, he was 
at her side, again. 

“ Alice, my darling,” he was crying, “I love 
you! I want you for my wife. Can you—can 
you care for me?” ei 

‘“‘Oh, John!’ she cried, putting both her hands 
in his, Wiffle her face was sweet with that beauty, 
which a woman’s face never wears, until she 
listens to her lover’s story. ‘‘I have loved you 
a long, long time! And you have been so 
blind!’ And she fell upon his breast. 

‘My heart called you mine,” he whispered, 
pressing her to him. ‘ But I dared not speak 
out before the world—dared not be called a 
fortune-hunter—dared not do what my heart 
longed to do.” 

“The king may claim his own,” she said, 
softly, lifting her eyes, full of tender light, to his, 
for one brief moment, and then hiding them on 
his broad chest. 

And he held her to his breast, and kissed the 
beautiful face, in the rapture of an unutterable 
gladness. At last, at last, he had His Own! 
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In the glory of the sunset, 
Sailing lown the river bright, 

Over the si. ver verge of twilight, 
Out into ihe purple night; 

Past the lustrous water-lilies— 
Shoals of snowy stars we glide, 

On through dreamy deeps of even, 
We are drifting with the tide. 


Hark! from out the odorous thickets 
Fringing all the dusky shore, 

Call the melancholy plovers, 
Wild and sweet, and o’er and o’er. 

Stars hang out their golden splendors, 
In the heavens far and wide; 

Love and peace our hearts cnfoldiug, 
We are drifting with she tide. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40. 


CHAPTER V. 

A GRAND affair was that Christmas right in the 
Qidham mansion. The great hall was ablaze 
with light, and musical with the merriment of 
preparation. A vast fire of logs blazed under 
the tall mantel-piece, sending out broad sheets of 
radiance on the hearth-stone, leaping over the 
massive silver fire-dogs, tipping the antlers on 
the wall with fiery gold, turning the spear heads, 
uplifted by armor-laden statues, into fitful flam- 
beaus, and quivering up among garlands of oaken 
foliage and drooping birds, carved around the 
armorial shields, on the noble old chimney piece, 
with all the power of genius, and the delicacy of 
lace work. 

Everywhere the lustre of holly leaves and the 
glow of red berries broke through the antique 
qrnamentation. They fell in garlands down the 
walls, and drooped from the ceiling, tangled in 
with mistletoe and trailing ivy. The statues held 
them up in wreaths on their spear heads, and 
were crowned with them like Roman warriors 
returning from battle; wound in massive coils 
through and through the oaken balustrades of the 
grand stair-case, they lost themselves in the golden 
light of the upper hall. But all this glow and 
warmth was nothing compared to the merry con- 
fusion made by as joyous a crowd of guests, as 
ever had graced the mansion, since the first foun- 
dation stone was laid. Through the hall, in and 
out of the great drawing-room, passing each other 
upon the stair-cases with smiles and jests, a bevy 
of young girls came and went busily among the 


evergreens; busy as a flock of birds among the: 


blossoming branches of an orchard, in the spring- 
time. 

The younger portion of the guests had assem- 
bled in the drawing-root in full dress, and eager 
for the evening festivities to commence, though 
the graver and more dignified of the personages 
had not yet made their appearance. All necessary 
preparations had been made there, as in the hall. 
At one end of the spacious room, the vast Persian 
carpet was rolled up, and lay a billow of gorgeous 
coloring, leaving the polished ashen floor ready 
for the dancers; cataracts of crimson drapery 
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she comes to speak for herself.” 


fell from the windows, and twined the great oriel 
up one end into a tent, where a group of young 
people fluttered in and out; some lifting the silken 
drapery, and peering into the night; some dis- 
cussing, with great anxiety, the chances that the 
expected musicians could reach them through the 
bitter cold, and almost impassable snow-drifts, 
which she late storm had left. They were to come 
from a town at some distance, and should have 
reached Oldham an hour before. 

‘¢ They will not come,’’ said a fair girl, dropping 
the damask curtain, with a look of despondency. 
‘‘The wind howls like a demon.” 

‘Poor fellows! what if they are buried in the 
snow ?” said another, shivering in the warmth of 
the room. ‘I am sure they would make an 
attempt to come; for no one ever dares to disap- 
point my lady, in anything.” 

*‘ But I fear the storm will, for once, be more 
powerful than my lady,’’ said a young man, who 
came in from the hall, and joined the group at 
the window. 

‘Then you really think they will not come,” 
answered the girl, blushing, for she was somewhat 
ashamed of her gwneagerness. ‘‘ It will be such 
a disappointment! What would Christmas night 
be without all the old dances ?”’ 

“Oh! we have plenty of games, old as the 
hills. And we young fellows would be despondent 
indeed, for, without them, who would be caught 
under the mistletoe bough ?”’ 

The young ladies laughed graciously, as they 
were in the habit of doing, when the heir of 
Oldham made himself pleasant among them, and 
more than one heart in that fair group beat the 
faster when he drew near. 

‘But your father and my lady? They always 
join in the dances, but never in the games,” 
pleaded the handsome blonde, who had so impru- 
dently manifested her discontent. ‘‘ Without 
music, we cannot expect the pleasure of having 
your mother like one of us.” 

The young man laughed. 

“No,” he said. “I can hardly imagine the 
mother in a game of blindman’s-buff! But here 
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That moment there came sweeping down the 
grand stair-case, a lady, clad in purple velvet. 
The rich fabrics fell adrift as she moved, and 
trailed in glowing folds along the steps, catching 
the light, as it falls on the bloom of ripe grapes. 
Diamonds gleamed through the gossimer of fine 


old lace on her bosom, and sparkled in the black $ 


depths of her hair, forming a semi-coronet over 
the white forehead; for, though her eyes and 
hair were black as midnight, the complexion 
contrasted it with that opaque fairness, which 
we find on the magnolia leaf, a fairness that 
would be perfect, but for its unchangeableness. 
No wonder the young man laughed, when his 
mother’s guest spoke of her in connection with 
their Christmas games, for Queen Elizabeth herself 
could hardly have entered a room with more 
queenly dignity, or joined her guests with more 
gracious condescension. Quietly after her came 
other ladies, dowagers, beyond their ‘dancing 
days,’’ but who might be expected to forget their 
years, and join in the festivities of the occasion, 
without regard to ages. 

Thus, as Elizabeth might have entered a state 
chamber, surrounded by her court, Lady Carew 
came across the hall and into her own drawing- 
reom, followed by the more dignified portion of 
her guests. 

‘Waiting for us?’’ she said, meeting the fair 
bevy of girls, with smiling graciousness. ‘‘ That 
was quite unnecessary. This one day of the year 
is given to amusement all over England. It must 
not be said that I put a check on the old usages.” 

‘«But the music, my lady! the music has not 
come!’’ said the pretty blonde, who, being a 
beauty and an heiress, was less awed by the 
majesty of her hostess, than her gompanions had 
been. ‘How are we to get through Christmas 
night without that?” 

‘“‘No music! Where is the band? 
can you tell me what this means?” 

“It means,”’ answered the young man, “that 
no human beings can be expected to cross the 
moors on a night like this.”’ 

‘« Not expeted to cross the moors! 
not ordered to come ?”’ 

“‘They were certainly engaged; but I hope 
that no one of them will be mad enough to set 
out.” : 

The lady looked down at her white arms, bare, 
but for the jeweled. bracelets that clasped them ; 
then turned her eyes on the girls crowding around 
her ; fair, blooming, and clad in gossamer dresses, 
as if they had just come in from an atmosphere 
of June roses. 

«Ts it really so cold?” she questioned. 

* So cold, that a strong man out in the storm 
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might lose himself, and perish on the moors,” 
answered the young man. 

“Still, it is inexcusable,’ answered the lady, 
turning haughtily away. 

‘* We still have the piano,’’ suggested the heir- 
ess, blaming herself somewhat. 

‘‘But who among us can play the dear old 
fashioned airs?” broke in another. ‘As for 
waltzes on Christmas night, who ever heard of 
them |” 

The conversation was interrupted, for a moment, 
by a great sweep of wind, that came howling and 
rattling around the house, like a pack of wolves 
over a prey, crying piteously for help in its death 
agony. For an instant the old house seemed to 
quake under the shock-; then the wind went 
moaning off among the chimneys, and was hushed 
into such wierd stilless, that the listeners drew a 
deep breath. All at once, those neurest the great 
window started back, and looked into each other’s 
faces with wild, questioning eyes. 

Music, soft, tremulous music, coming out of 
that great storm gust, rising above the rattle of 
the’ snow, that drifted against the casements— 
but still music. ° 

Had the expected musicians made their way 
through the storm, or was some death angel wail 
ing over their loss? 

The young ladies rushed to the window, and 
flung the red draperies back, letting the light 
shine through and pour its warmth outside. 
Something was there, shadows perhaps, possibly 
human beings. 

Down dropped the curtains from half a dozen 
trembling hands. 

‘“‘It is music!’’ said one, holding her breath. 

“T saw shadows moving!” answered another. 

The young man did not speak, but hurried into 
the hall, and flung the great entrance door open. 


? 





CHAPTER VI. 

“Sister! sister! are you dying?’ 

The agonized cry of Rufo was torn from his 
lips, and carried away by the storm, which was 
raging through the wood, behind the house, where 
the orphans fled for shelter, when the keen winds 
had driven them from the road. There was little 
protection in the gnarled boughs, that tossed and 
moaned and whipped themselves like despairing 
penitents in an agony of relf-torture; but the 
trunks of these old oaks stood between them and 
the fury of the wind, which drifted the snow all 
around, but not directly upon them. They had 
been standing there sesrcely a moment, when the 
strength of the girl gave way. She sunk to the 
earth, gasping for breath. This it was that wrung 
that frightened cry from the boy. 
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“No, no!” { came through the oriel window, and flooded the 
It was all Beatrice could say, for she had yielded } snow around them, like a rain of red wine. The 
io the fury of the blast, that grew sharper and } very richness of the color seemed to give them 
keener every moment, stinging her like wasps. warmth, and the cold lips of the girl parted with 
Rufo dropped upon his knees by her side. He} a sob of delight, when a group of young girls, 
rubbed her hands, he tried to warm her blue lips} peering over each other’s shoulders, looked out, 
with kisses. He took off her hat, and shook the } and seemed to be smiling upon her. 


hail from her hair, Rufo saw this beautiful picture, also, and obey- 
«« Beatrice, Beatrice !’’ ing the artist’s impulse of genius, took the violin 
«Yes, Rufo, I hear !’’ from under the shelter of his arm, and poured a 


The poor girl could only whisper the words; } soft strain of music into the tumult of the wind. 
but Rufo held his face close to her, and knew} There seemed to be a moment of consternation 
that she had spoken. She moved a little, and} and doubt within the window. Then that bright 
lifted her arms to his neck. group of girls broke up; the curtains swayed 

“There,” he said, turning his face aside, that ; together; and, directly, the hall door was flung 
the rold tears that wet it might not drop on her, }-wide open, amid a clamor of sweet voices, and 
“this great tree is almost as good asafire. You 3 much laughter. 
will grow strong here. Then we will go up to § ‘Come in! come in! it was brave to cross the 
the house—you said you would, after night-fall— ; moor, heroic to bring your music, through all this 
and they will let us in, perhaps will ask us for ; storm,” cried half a dozen welcoming voices, and 
music, so that we will not be beggars. See, the } before he could speak, Rufo was seized upon, and 
windows are all afire with warmth. Look up! } led into the hall. Then the fair blonde ventured @ 
look up! the sight will make you strong again.”’ } a step into the snow, and seizing upon Beatrice by 

The girl struggled up, and with her back to} the cloak, drew her in also, thinking that she was 
the oak, looked toward the warm gleams of light, } another of the musicians so anxiously expected. 
that broke from the Oldham mansion. | ‘«¢ These two are first,’’ said the pretty heiress, 

“How warm itlooks! And so near—so near !”’ } in great excitement. ‘Both are perishing with 
added Rufo, trembling from eagerness, as well as } cold; bring the tankard of spiced wine, and let 
cold. ‘Come! come before you get chilled to} them drink it here. The rest will come soon!” 
the heart again.” Then the girl remembered that she was not 

The girl lifted herself from the ground, shielding } in her father’s house, and blushed rosily, but 
her guitar from the storm with her cloak, as she } laughed a little at the liberty she was taking, 
had done when so near insensibility ; for it was all} when Lord Heron, the young heir, came in, and 
she had, poor child! and a mother could not have} repeated her orders regarding the wine. He 
shielded her infant more tenderly. When she saw } had cast one glance at the boy, who stood shiver- 
the warm light, tinted with various shades by ; ing on the hearth, and at the taller figure of the 
the draperies, through which it reached the win- } girl, who, shrouded in her cloak, and with a felt 
dows of Oldham, a laugh broke through the chill ; hat, wide-brimmed and broad, drawn over her 
of her lips; and then she began to cry from a} forehead, stood trembling near him, with her 
great outburst of thankfulness; for the lights} eyes bent on the ground, and whose sex, thus 
were near, and hope was sending her strength } disguised, he, like the rest, entirely mistook. 
back. She could walk; oh, yes! she could reach «¢ Give these to me,’’ said the young man, as a 
the house yonder. servant came in, bearing an antique silver tankard, 

“ With the wind at our back all the way, that} and a gold cup, ‘‘ Take the lad’s hat and cloak.” 
is e\ erything,”’ urged the boy, encouraging her. The servant obeyed, while Lord Heron lifted 

C\inging together, each giving momentary ; the tankard, and poured spiced wine into the cup. 
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strength to each other, the orphan children went “Take this, my lad, it will soon warm your 
out from their shelter. At last they came within } fingers—ha!”’ 
the glow of the lighted mansion, Benumbed by the cold, and a certain terror 


Then it was that Beatrice shrunk back, and} that had seized upon her, Beatrice had allowed 
looked toward the oak trees, as if she were tempted ; the servant to uncover her cloak. The man 
to seek their shelter again; but Rufo seized upon 3 raised the hat from her head, just as the cup 
her cloak, and drew her forward. In this the} of wine was handed to her. When the slight 
wind helped him, for a great gathering of the and quickly suppressed exclamation broke from 
elements burst upon them, and they were literally } the young heir, she lifted her great, half frightened 
driven upon the entrance steps of the great hall. } eyes, and instantly a flood of crimson swept the 
The door was closed against them, but a light { pallor of her face. It was then, for. the first 
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time, that Lord Heron saw that he was addressing 
@ woman. For one moment, he seemed to hesi- 
tate: then he said, quickly, 

“Take it—drink—drink.” And more than 
one of the young ladies, who had crowded into 
the hall, remarked that his voice changed, as he 
urged the cup upon her. 

She was half famished, and seized upon the 
cup with both trembling hands, held it a moment 
irresolutely, then drank greedily, turning her 
grateful eyes upon him all the while. Then she 
seemed to remember, and taking the cup from 
her lips, that had grown red in the drinking, 
held it, with piteous humility, to her brother. 

‘Oh, Rufo! I did not think! I did not think!’’ 

The boy made a gesture of resistance, but yielded 
to the pleading in her eyes, and drank the wine 
eagerly, as she had done, while the Christmas 
guests stood looking on, wondering at the scene. 

“Tt isa girl, young as we are, and so strangely 
dressed, now that her cloak is off,’’ said one to 
another, scanning the young creature in critical 
amazement. ‘That jacket, with all its faded 
embroidery, was never made’in England. In 
Spain they are worn, I think, and it may be, in 
Italy; but here on a Christmas night! What 
can it mean? Those eyes, too, they are enough 
to make one cry—so sad, so mournful. These 
cannot belong to our musicians.” 

“Then what brought them here, through the 
storm?’ demanded the heiress, rather abruptly, 
for, in some unaccountable way, she felt aggrieved 
that the youth she had been so ready to pa- 
tronize, had turned into that picturesque young 
creature, whom the young master was serving, 
as if she had been a lady of rank. 

Lady Carew came into the hall just as this dis- 
content began to manifest itself, and was shocked 
to find two weather-beaten wanderers standing 
there among her guests, seemingly unconscious of 
the impropriety; for. the color was coming into 
the girl’s face, and the eyes that had thrilled 
others with their misery were growing brighter 
and brighter, whenever she lifted the long black 
lashes that shadowed them, as rushes darken the 
waters of a spring. 

“‘ What is this?’ questioned the lady, glancing 
from the girl to her guitar, overlooking Rufo 
altogether. <‘‘Some one told me the musicians 
had arrived. Surely this is not one of them.” 

Beatrice drew back, feeling as if she were con- 
fronted by an enemy. She hurriedly took her 
guitar from one of the statues, against which it 
had been placed, and looked around for her cloak 
and hat. 

‘It was not my fault, lady, nor Rufo’s either. 
The door was opéened for us, and the fire-light 





seemed glad to have us come; but we will go 
away again.” 

The broken English, and sweet Southern pathos 
of this speech thrilled the young girls with sudden 
compassion. They crowded around Lady Carew, 
and began to plead for the stranger. 

**No, no! let them remain. His music was 
sweet, and strangers play the guitar as no one 
else can. It seems as if the fairies had sent them 
to complete our Christmas,’”’ entreated more than 
one voice. ‘Think how they must have suffered 
coming over the moors !’’ 

‘‘Over the moors! How does any one know 
where they came from ?’’ persisted the lady. 

“‘Tt was from Italy we came—Sorrento on the 
Bay,”’ said the boy, going up to the lady, with a 
world of pleading in his beautiful face. “Ifyou 
will only let Beatrice be warm a little, I will give 
you music.” 

“‘ Dancing music ?”’ questioned one of the young 
ladies, who had just graduated from school. 

“Dance music? Oh, yes! I give that very 
beautiful.” 

‘But how will ‘Sir Roger’ and the rest go 
with his Italian airs?’ said the lady, with a lift 
of the eyebrows, that was, generally, an indication 
of great positiveness. ‘‘ English dances must have 
English music.” 

‘But I play English very well,” urged the 
boy, seizing his violin. He struck up an air, 
that had been played years and years before any 
one present was born. 

“‘That is not the most,” he said, appealing to 
the lady, with trembling eyes. 

‘‘But where did you learn so much?” she 
questioned. 

“In Sorrento on the Bay,” answered the lad, 
with tears swelling into his eyes. ‘Ah! there 
was no need of fire there. She never felt the cold 
before, and it kills her. Besides—” 

‘* Well, what besides ?”’ 

Beatrice looked up suddenly, and the boy fal- 
tered in his answer, but recovered himself. 

‘«¢ Besides, one never sees a storm like this. 
Some wind, now and then, among the olive trees, 
and smoke from the great mountain, but they 
never freeze one; and then if one is hungry, 
there are the goats to be milked.” 

‘¢ But why did you leave Sorrento ?”’ 

“ Mother !”’ said the young man, who had been 
very restless. ‘Would it not be wisest to try the 
lad’s ability to play? Our guests are kept wait- 
ing, and we certainly can expect no better musi- 
eian to-night.” 

The lady smiled, bent her head, and swept 
into the drawing-room, followed by her young 





guests, all in a tumult of expectation. 
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Rufo lingered behind, looking wistfully at his 
sister, who stood trembling there. The young 
heir saw this, and turned back, deeply interested. 

“Poor child!” he said. “This has been a 
terrible walk. You need rest.” 

Beatrice attempted to speak, but her lips only 
quivered. 

Rufo stole to her side, took her cold hand, and 
laid his cheek against it. 

«Oh, sir; it is worse than that,’ he said, turn- 
ing his dark eyes, full of pathetic trouble, on the 
pale face that bent helplessly towardshim. ‘She 
was brave—so brave in the cold, but this heat 
makes her faint, besides—besides. Ah, Beatrice, 
Imust. He is so good—so good, and not strange, 
like the rest—but' just as he was in the orange 
grove there in Sorrento, when he bought your 
chain of beetles.” 

The young man’s face lighted up. He drew 
close to Beatrice, and took her hand. 

“Tt is true, then, and I am your debtor. I 
did my best to give you the value of your chain, 
but you were not to be found, though I went 
back to Sorrento twice. Neither the landlord at 
the inn, nor that strange old woman in the pretty 
cottage, could tell me where you had gone.” 

“They did not know—we did not know our- 
selves,’ said Rufo, ‘“‘but went on and on, till 
your gold was all gone, and oh, good signor—she 
will not let me say it—but since two days she 
has eaten only the snow.” 

“Only the snow—two days!” repeated the 
young man, shocked beyond measure. ‘‘ While I 
had her jewel in my pocket, not half paid for? 
Oh, my poor—great heavens, she has fainted !”’ 

It was true. Utterly exhausted by her struggle 
against the storm, famished and rendered deadly 
faint by the heat, the poor girl grew giddy. The 
room whirled round like a maelstrom; the living 
persons and the statues seemed crowding around 
her, and whirling with the room; then all was 
darkness, and she sunk to the floor. 

The young man looked around as if to cry for 
help, but a swift after thought checked him. He 
took the girl in his arms, and carried her up the 
great staircase, along an upper corridor, and, 
without pausing to knock, flung open a chamber 
door, and laid his burden on a low couch, drawn 
up before a blazing fire. 

‘‘ Ring the bell, Jane, and call your maid,” he 
said, addressing a fair, shadowy female, who oc- 
cupied an easy chair on the opposite side of the 
hearth. ‘This poor creature has been out in the 
storm, and is half famished—hungry. Do you 
understand? Have her cared for. We must not 
leav> her with the servants, poor child. I must 
go now. Will the woman never come?” 


‘Leave her to me,” said the lady, rising pain- 
fully from her chair; ‘‘ poor thing—leave her to 
me, Egbert.” 

As the young man left the room, Rufo, who had 
followed him, come forward. 

‘Is she better? Oh, tell me, signor. Is she 
better ?”’ 

Tears streamed down the boy’s face. His 
hands were clasped in*a passion of distress, as 
he waited for a reply. 

‘“‘She is in the hands of an angel.” 

“An angel! Oh, not dead—not dead !” 

**No, no; come and see for yourself.’ 

Again the door was flung open, and the lady 
turned, in some alarm. 

“Tt is only a boy—her brother. He is 
frightened — poor fellow. There, she moves. 
She knows that you are near. Come,now. They 
will be searching for us.” 

Rufo broke away from the young man, fall 











upon his knees before the couch where Beatrice 
lay, and looked down upon her white face, with 
the stillness of hushed dread. 

‘Her lips move, her eyelids tremble. Ah, 
anima mia. You are not dead—you are not 
dead!’ 

Though still half unconseious, the girl felt 
Rufo’s tears and kisses on her mouth and eyelids. 
She tried to speak, but the words only trembled 
on her lips. She thought she was kissing him 
back again, and fell into an ecstasy of thanks- 
giving, that was inexpressibly touching to the 
persons who looked on. 

‘‘Now I will go with you. The good, sweet 
lady will give her more wine, and some bread— 
much bread. Then she will be well again, and I 
—oh, the beautiful ladies shall hear how I will 
make music for them.” 

Saying this, Rufo followed the young master 
out of the room, forgetful of his own wants, and 
strong in the excitement of his gratitude. 

“This way,” said the young man, passing 
through the hall, down a flight of steps, and 
opening the door of a room, in which a little 
motherly woman sat at a table, carefully meas- 
uring the ingredients for a glorious Christmas 
punch, into an enormous bowl of Dresden china. 
Several dusty old bottles, from the innermost 
wine cellars, were ranged around her, and on one 
hand lay a mound of lemon skins with all the 
juice crushed out. 

“ Ah, we are just in time, Mrs. Colt,” said the 
young man, seizing upon the heavy silver ladle, 
and filling a glass with the punch, laughing 
lightly, as the little woman uplifted both hands, 
protesting that the ingredients were not all in, 
“ My young friend here is not particular. Now 
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a mouthful of something. Not that—not that.!’’ 
he continued, as the good woman drew an enor- 
mous snow-crusted plum cake toward her, and 
prepared to thrust a knife into its rich fruitiness. 
«‘A biscuit or two. That is right. Here, my 
lad. What is your name?’ 

‘Rufo—Rufo Geacome.” 

‘‘Well, Rufo, break your fast on these,’’ he 
said, taking some biscuit,from a plate. ‘‘After 
awhile we will do something better,” he added, 
with a touch of feeling, as he saw the great 
hungry eyes of the boy fasten on the cake, then 
turn with ravenous craving on this biscuit, which 
he seized with both hands, and devoured, shrink- 
ing back with shame of the greed he could not 
control. 

“What, another? Well, just one. More 
might harm you now; but after awhile you shall 
have a famous-supper.”’ 

‘¢ Shall I—shall I?” exclaimed the lad, and the 
wild craving in his eyes was drowned in tears. 
«And Beatrice ?”’ 

‘Ah, she is cared for. 
her.” 

«‘Then I had*better go,’”’ answered Rufo, turn- 
ing his eyes resolutely from the loaded table. 

‘‘ Yes, the ladies up stairs will never forgive 
me, if I keep you longer. You feel strong, 
now ?” 

“‘Oh, yes—as a lion.” 

The young man laughed at the comparison, as 
he hurried the frail creature up stairs, and into 
the drawing-room, now crowded with guests, all 
eager for their coming. 

Now the. Christmas festivities commenced in 
earnest. The warm drink and food he had taken 
flushed even the half starved Rufo with a glow of 
pleasure. It stirred his very heart. Half hidden 
behind the curtains of the great window, with 
his cheek bent lovingly to the violin, he sent a 
strain of exhilarating music through the grand 
old room—rare English tunes, that seemed a 
marvel to the dancers. Had that strange boy 
come out of the storm by a miracle? Had some 
fairy gifted him, an Italian, speaking their lan- 
guage so brokenly, with airs that were scarcely 
known beyond the country, and taught him to 
play them with dainty completeness, unknown to 
native performers? The music stirred his blood 
more pleasantly than the spiced wine had done. 
It spoke in his eyes, and gmiled upon his lips. 
Now and then his feet kept time to his own genius, 
and he felt as if dancing on the violet-laden turf 
of Sorrento, with Beatrice by his side. 

% How beautiful he looks !’’ said Miss Norton, 


Have no fear for 














exercise of winding down twenty couples. ‘One 
never sees that type of face out of Italy, or Spain, 
He puts one in mind of Murillo’s fruit children, 
with his olive skin, and gray-black eyes. Where 
can he have come from ?”’ 

‘‘ We can gnly judge from his own very broken 
accent,’’ answered Lord Heron, her partner, with 
a friendly glance at the young musician. 

‘‘Do you know,” said the young lady, whose 
quick wit was always on the alert, where the heir 
of Oldham was concerned, ‘‘do you know I had 
a fancy that you and the girl, who is really com- 
mon-place compared to the boy, had somehow 
seen each other before ?”’ 

“‘ Indeed |”? 

“Yes. There was something in her face, when 
she saw you, that struck me as—as singular.” 

‘“‘Very likely! After breasting a storm like this, 
it must be strong features that could hold their 
own, and this poor girl has a delicate face.”’ 

‘You think so. It certainly was pinched and 
white enough ; but what has become of her and 
her guitar? Of course, she is a street musician, 
like her brother, hoping to pick up a little money 
at Christmas time.” 

‘“‘She is with my sister.’’ ’ 

‘With Lady Jane! Well, I never heard of 
such a thing!” 

‘What, as womanly compassion?’’ rejoined 
the young man, smiling, but yet with irony. 

The young lady gave her head an impatient 
toss, and blushed as a sense of the rebuke came 
more forcibly upon her. Lady Carew, who was 
weaving her way down the room, through ‘the 
intricacies of a ladies’ chain, broken with prome- 
nades and serpentine side issues, smiled as she 
saw this evidence of emotion ;, for, just then, she 
had nothing nearer her heart, than a union be- 
tween her son and this young lady, who, in 
addition to being possessed of great wealth in 
her own person, had some of the best blood of 
England in her veins, This thought, more than 
the exercise, sent a shade of color to the lady’s 
face, and when the dance broke up, she made 
her way to the hall, thinking to find her husband. 

The lady was not mistaken. Lord Carew stood 
in front of the hearth, where the genial glow of 
the yule logs fell warmly on his back and shoul- 
ders, while he listened to the riot of laughing 
voices and joyous dancing close at hand. 

“Come this way,’ said the lady, with more 
elation than was usual to her, ‘Then tell me if 
all this lies in my fancy.” 

With a little urging, the peer allowed himself 
to be drawn out from the fire light, to a con- 


the heiress, as she stood at the foot of the contra } venient position by the door, through which he 


dance, flushed and pouting after the delicious { saw, with inward delight, the picture those two 
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young people made, while they were almost quar- 
reling together. 

“Js that indifference?’ questioned the lady, 
with an exultant smile. 

Carew did not answer; for glancing past the 
couple, his eyes fell on Rufo, who had drooped 
wearily forward when the dance ended, and, 
with one hand, which held the violin, falling 
wearily toward the floor, supported his head with 
the other. What there could be in this picture of 
weariness to drive the blood from Lord Carew’s 
face, it is impossible to say ; but without heeding 
the triumphant appeal of his wife, he turned 
upon her, almost fiercely. 

‘Who is that?’ he demanded. 

‘As if you did not know,”’ answered the lady, 
still intent on the young people. 

‘“‘T mean the boy—that strange little creature 
sitting yonder in the shadow of the evergreens.” 

“Oh, that is a vagrant musician, who has 
drifted in, just as we were at our wits, for the old 
amusements,’ she answered. ‘‘ There was 2 girl 
with him.” 

Lord Carew shook off the hand which rested 
on his arm, and passed into the drawing-room. 
Paying no heed to the greetings that assailed him 
as he went through the gay throng, into which 
the dance had broken up, he went directly up to 
the half sleeping lad, and laid a heavy hand on 
his shoulder. 

Rufo started and glanced up in affright. Then 
Lord Carew’s hand dropped away from his 
shrinking shoulder. The eyes looking into his 
were so piteous in their wild beauty, that they 
might have disarmed a sterner man;.but there 
was no visible reason why they should have so 
affected the master of Oldham. 

‘“‘T was so tired—so sleepy! ' Indeed, signor, I 
couldn’t help it,”’ pleaded the boy, lifting his vio- 
lin, and drawing some faint notes from its strings. 

‘¢ But how came you here? Who are you?”’ 

As he spoke, the nobleman looked around to be 
sure no one was listening. 

‘“‘T am Rufo—Rufo Geacome, and my sister is 
Beatrice. The storm drove us before it. That 
is the way we come. I hope you are not angry. 
Just then, Lady Carew joined her husband. 
“‘You seem interested in this strange waif,’’ 


- she said. ‘After all, there is something pic- 


turesque in these Italian wanderers, that one never 
sees in our English vagrants.” 

“Picturesque! You can see that, but nothing 
more.” 

‘“What more should I see ?”’ 

A short laugh preceded his answer. 

“Nothing, except that the butler is coming 

to announce supper.” 





Lady Carew took her husband’s arm, and moved 
toward the hall, where the entrance of the but- 
ler had just’ broken up one of those old traditional 
games, brimming over with fun, that complicated 
innumerable struggles and chance encounters 
under the mistletoe boughs, for which no human 
being was responsible. There Lady Carew found 
her son and: the heiress, just as the crowd of 
young, people came flocking out from behind 
statues, curtains, and every conceivable hiding 
place, flushed with glee, and ready for any 
new phase of merriment, that might present 
itself. 

As he went out with the rest, Lord Heron 
paused long enough to give orders that Rufo 
should be properly cared for, an order that the 
butler transferred to a subordinate, who, in 
his turn, forgot it in the manifold calls for his 
services at the supper table. Thus it chanced 
that the lad was overlooked, and after long, 
anxious waiting, hid his hunger and weariness 
behind one of the statues in the great hall, and 
fell asleep there, hugging the violin to his bosom; 
for, next to his sister, it was the dearest thing in 
‘life to him. How the festivities of the night 
broke up, or where so many guests bestowed 
themselves in that vast house, Rufo never knew ; 
for when he awoke, the lights were all out, the 
Christmas garlands seemed to have turned black 
on the walls, and flung fantastic shadows all 
around him, when the smouldering yule logs 
broke apart, and sent up little jets of flame, 
before they sunk into ashes. 

Bewildered by the darkness, and the fitful fire- 
light that shot through it, the boy sat up, and 
listened in breathless awe. The wind still raged ; 
he could hear it moaning among the chimneys, 
and rushing against the windows. 

The vast hall was cold mow, and full of black 
shadows that, with the moaning of the wind 
without, struck a chill through his frame; and, 
pining for both light and warmth, he crept to 
the hearth, and flinging one arm around the head 
of a silver fire-dog, now half buried in ashes, 
laid his cheek against it, stealing courage and a 
little warmth from the cooling metal. Thus the 
boy lay in forlorn loneliness, listening to the 
gale, in which his imagination found a thousand 
weird voices, that thrilled him through and 
through with sympathetic agony; but directly 
came a,sound from within, that hushed the very 
breath in his body... He lifted his white face, 
and. looked over his shoulder. A faint sound of 
footsteps came from the upper hall; then, slow 
and wierd in their stealthy consciousness, they 
were heard descending the great staircase. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, first, this month, a house toilette, 
with a tunic train, suitable for dinner, or for 
evening wear. The under-skirt, vest, and trim- 





mings are of plain silk; the tunic and basque are 
one of those pretty matelassé woolen fabrics, now 
so much worn. The under-skirt is cut with a 
demi-train, and trimmed with three narrow knife- 
plaitings, which style of trimming is still the most 
popular. The tunic is cut with one straight width 
at the 1) sloped, as may be seen. The 


front fits the figure as closely as possible, and all 
the looping is done quite at the bottom of the 
skirt. When the front meets the back train, it is 
plaited and finished with a large bow of the silk. 
The edge of the tunic has a narrower plaiting of 
the silk, as a finish. The pocket is underneath, 
and only the narrow flap is to be seen. Long 
jacket, fastening at the side, over a vest—a mod- 
ification of the Breton jacket. Rolling collar. 
Coat sleeves, very tight, with pointed cuff to 
match. The chemisette and cuffs are of muslin 
and lace, and the cuffs are worn over the sleeve, 
The basque may be heart shape at the throat, or 
closed, as may be preferred. The surplice, of 
course, is the most dressy. Of these double 
width woolen goods, four and a-half to five yards 
is an ample pattern for any sort of a polonaise, 
Twelve to fourteen yards of silk will make a skirt 
vest, and trimming of knife-plaiting. The plait- 
ings three inches deep each, when finished. 





The back and front of a Breton costume for a 





little girl of six to eight years, is of navy blue 
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serge flannel, or merino, trimmed with a pale 
blue galloon. The under-skirt, which is perfectly 
straight, is laid in large box-plaits all round the 
waist. The Breton jacket has the vest in front, 
and fits tight to the figure, buttoning under the 
trimming on the left side, Narrow braid simu- 
ulates the button-holes, and the buttons or 
sequins are of mother-of-pearl. Six yards of 
galloon. Three and a-half dozen buttons. The 
sash and plaiting around the bottom of the skirt, 
should be of silk, yet the trimming looks very 
well made of the material of the dress, and many 
mammas prefer it, on account of the durability. 
Fringe out the ends of the sash, and tie in tassel 


groups. 





Next, a walking costume of: silk and camel’s 
hair cloth. The skirt is bordered with a deep 
flounce, mounted in clusters of plaite—one box 





plait, and two fiat plaits. A cross-band and 
plaiting forms the heading. Princesse polonaise, 
fastened down the front. We give the back view 
to show how the back is cut, and how the garment 
is looped. There is no seam in the middle of the 
back, only the side-body seams. This is quite 
new, and a relief from the five and seven seams 
some of the garments are cut with, and we must 
say, we think it an improvement; although the 
many seams running up into the shoulders are 
still popular with the majority of dressmakers, 
but the most fashionable adopt this latest style: 
An embroidered galloon edges the polonaise ; 
trims the square envelope pocket, and the pointed 
cuff to the tight eoat sleeve. High standing 
collar. For buttons, use smoke pearl, crochet, 
or moulds covered with silk, medium size. The 
whole costume is-exceedingly stylish. 





The front and back of a walking suit, for either 
a little girl or boy, of four or five years, is just 
lovely, as we have seen it. It is of twiiled or 
Armure fiannel, to be had in delicate greys, pale 
blues, dark blues, and greens, It is cut Princess 
in front, and the skirt of the back is box-plaited 
into the elongated waist. The knife-plaiting 
across the front, at the cuffs and the sash, may be 
either of silk or cashmere'to match. The coach- 
man’s cape is quite new, made separate, and only 
worn in the street. Without it, the dress is a 
house-dress, with the addition of a wide linen or 
lace collar. The heading above the plaiting, 
trimming for the cape and cuffs, may be either 
plain silk, cashmere, or embroidered galloon, as 
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may be seen in the back view. These flannels { the whole dress. The Neapolitan apron worn 
cost seventy-five cents for single width, and one } with this costume, is both pretty and useful for 
dollar and a-half for double width, to be had at} the occasion mentioned. Any lady can make it 
all good stores. for herself. It is of coarse white linen, em- 
broidered in cross-stitch (many designs for such 
embroidery will be found in the work-table), with 
red and blue working cotton. Fringe out the 
ends. Cut the linen in shape of a long towel, 
one and one-eighth yards in length, twenty-three 
inches wide at the bottom, and sixteen inches at 
the top. Two pieces like this will be required. 
Embroider the’ bottom of one piece, and the top 
of the other. Sew both together. The top is 
turned over about nine inches, as may be sven, 
This is fastened to a narrow ribbon band or belt 
passing around the waist, to which the aprvm is 
attached only in the front, as may be seen. 
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A simple toilette for an evening at home, a 
fair} or a church tea-party, is of pale blue cash- } 
m A Princess polonaise, cut heart shape at 
the , and with elbow sleeves, with plaiting 
of French muslin, or crépe lisse, for the 
neck and sleeve trimming. The bottom of the 
ynjise has a box-plaiting of the cashmere, Petticoats for Princess dresses should be cut 
: itches deep in front, and eight inches deep } without any fullness at the waist, even at the 
ysg the back breadth, which is cut en train.} back. We give here the best model we have 
8 Worn over a plain skirt of blue silk, or} seen. The long coat-tail-pointed yoke holds all 
f, faced with velvet, or, if preferred, the } the fullness at the back, which is of one width of 
may be of the blue cashmere. These} muslin, and two widths are put into the cut 
ean be bought for a dollar per yard, } flounce at the bottom. Trim with Hamburg in- 

dth, and nine to ten yards will make’ sertion and flouncing. 
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Another walking costume for a larger child, is , of several rows of lace and pleisses of lisse, fur- 
of dark green woolen goods, twilled or Armure, } nished with a jabot/of the same, and ribbon 


trimmed with Torchon lace. The pardessus is 
double-breasted, and ornamented with a double 
row of buttons. Similar buttons on the sleeves 
‘and back. Pockets at the side. The centre of 
the back is pointed and simply corded. The 
‘skirt is mounted in box-plaits to an under-waist. 

We give, here, a very pretty design for a 
collar. The cuffs and collars, made of linen and 
Torchon lace, embroidered Swiss and lace, etc., 
are among the novelties of the season, and the 
most charming. Some of the collars are large 
“and flat, others are for surplice dresses, and are 





bows. Our design is of the last named. 


Patterns of these ‘‘ Every-Day”’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
our patterns. We have made this arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
for the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
around the waist; and if for a child, name the 
age. Enclose price of pattern and stamp. All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantles, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 
second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 
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ROSS-STITCH DESIGN. 


We give, here, a design in cross-stitch, for em- 
brefdering house linen, in red, or blue, werking 
Vox. LXXIII.—10 


cotton. This kind of work is just now, all 
rage. 
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PALETOT AND MUFF. (SEE SUPPLEMENT.) 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 




















Our Supplement, for this month, is a full-size 
paper pattern of a Patetor anp Murr Comstnep. 
The diagram represents five pieces, as will be 
seen by referring to it. A copy of it is folded 
in with each copy of this number. 

This pattern, as we have said, is a paletot and 


muff combined, and consists of five pieces—two | 


pieces for one front, and two y° 
(150) 


and half of sleeve. *e is no join down the 


centre of either back front over-piece, conse- 
quently. the pieces r@y enting them must be 
laid and cut double i=”, sterial. As will be 


guiieces are arranged 
¢ ite being buttoned 
piece is the longer, 
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seen }» the illustration; * 
and trimmed, so as tog 
on to the paletot. The ¥ 
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OBLONG RUG.— EMBROIDERED EDGE FOR FLANNEL 





are a couple of inches shorter than the paletot, ; within ten inches of the edge of paletot, and this 
when complete, and the ends of both, as well as leaves the muff in the centre; its height must be 
the muff, are trimmed with fringe. The front } regulated to the comfort of the wearer. Matelassé, 
piece must be fastened about twelve inches from } cloth, camel’s hair, corded silk, or drap d’ete may 
the throat, downwards; the muff then falls, and } be used for this useful garment. There is nothing 
the lower portion must be arranged, as stated, to } out, this winter, more stylish. 
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OBLONG RUG. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give, here, a design for one of those oblong , outer edge buttonhole stitches of brown wool. 
rugs, now so fashionable. Smyrna, Pique and} The strands of canvas are then drawn out and 
Point Russe. Ground of jute canvas embroidered ; knotted into a tasseled fringe, with brown wool. 
with thick soft wool. A brown braid is sewn on { The colors of our model are four shades of red, 
with brown wool in point russe. Round the } three shades of green. 
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EMBROIDERED EDGE FOR FLANNEL SK(RT. 




















TOILET TABLE. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





A simple deal table is the foundation for this 
pretty toilette. The cover for the table is made 
of white Swiss over pink cambric, Separated by 
two rows of guipure or Torchon insertion; the 
edge trimmed with a lace to match, from two,te 
two and a-half inches in width The drapery is 
also of Swiss, with the edge trimmed with a band 
i finished with the same lace. To 
ery there is a simple piece of wood, 
ere pink cambric, and fastened to the 

- A fall rosette of the lace, gathered over a 
waur:t pink cambric, ornaments the end of 








of insert 








the bracket, whieh should be about ten inches in 
‘length. If preferred, there may be added a 
gathered curtain of Swiss over the cambric, te 
conceal the legs of the table. Dotted Swiss may 
be substituted for the plain, if preferred. It 
can be bought for twenty-five cents per yard, and 
trim either with the lace and insertion described, 
or with Valenciennes * 

We give designs for inserty, and edging, in 
crochet and point lace braid,“ table for trim- 

id > 

ming a toilet-table, such as ee have described, 








on the next page. 
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INSERTION: CROCHET AND POINT LACE BRAID.. 





BY M&S. JANE WEAVER. 








We give, here, a design for insertion, in crochet 
and point lace braid, suitable for a toilet table; 
and follow it, in the next article with a design 
for edging in crochet and point lace. 

First row: Take a length of braid, and work 
one single into a picot, nine chain, pass over two 
picots. Repeat throughout the row. 

Second row: Take another length of braid and 
work one single into a picot of braid, eight chain, 
one single into the fifth, two double and five 
treble under the picot formed by the eight chain, 


draw through the fifth of nine chain on opposite 
length of braid (see design), five treble and two 
double under the same picot, draw through the 
fifth of last eight chain, four chain. Repeat 
throughout the row. 

Four lengths of braid are required for each 
stripe, all of which are joined by the two rows 
described. 

For the edges, one treble separated by one 
chain into each picot of #uter edge of-thebraid, 








EDGING, CROCHET AND POINT LACE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The insertion for the heading of this edging 
is worked like that described above, except 
that in working the singles into braid, instead of 
passing over two picots, pass over four holes on 
the edge of the braid. For the top of the scallop, 
fold the braid into .a sharp point, work two 
treble, separated by three chain, into a hole at 
the edge of the braid, five treble, separated by 
one chain, into each alternate hole at the edge of 
the braid; fold the braid (see design), keep the 
top loop of the last treble on the hook, and work 
one treble into the folded braid, one treble into 
the next hole but one, on the edge of the braid, 
draw through all the loops on the hook tegether, 
two chain, pass over one hole, one treble into t 
next, six chain, one single into the top of 
fourth treble, from the first point (see der 
two doubles, four trebles, two doubles und’ 

? chain, one double treble into the top a ' 
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the single was worked into, pass over one hole of ; the hook, and draw through all together; six 
the braid, oue treble into the next, two trebles { treble separated by one chain into each alternate 
separated by one chain into each alternative hole ; hole on the edge of the braid, seven treble into 
of braid; one chain (repeat). the point where the braid is folded (see design), 

For the edge, one treble into each of four suc-; one chain, six treble separated by one chain 
cessive holes, where the braid is folded in the { into each alternate hole. Repeat for the entire 


deep part of the scallop; keep the top loops on j length. 





NURSERY BASKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 






The basket is of fine yellow cane, and the} lining round the border is ornamented in the 
lining is dark blue linen. The diamonds are ap- same manner. Cross-stitch on linen is now pop- 
pliqués of linen, the centre red linen, and the; ular fancy work. Canvas is placed over the 
four corners white. The ornamental designs on { linen, and when the work is completed the 
these appliqués are formed of cross-stitches in { threads are drawn out. Any good geometrical 
colored threads, the white diamonds being stitched { pattern will answer for the design. 

with red, and-the red diamonds with white. The 











LADY’S TOILET SLIPPER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





at of the number, we give an en-{ embroidery. The foundation may be of kid, 
‘ady’s toilet slipper complete, and } velvet, or cloth. The embroidery is of curled 
ing of the toe of same slipper, full } cord and purse-silk. The natural colors of the ; 
nt of the slipper is sloped off. } flowers and leaves may be used, or two or three 3 
ires only the edge design in the! shades of one color. 
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BY MRS. 





WORK-BAG: JAVA CANVAS. 














JANE WEAVER. 





First cut out two oval pieces of Java canvas of 
the size required, and then trace the outlines of 
the diamonds, which are formed with brown 
chenille. Embroider the stars in the centre with 
gold-colored filoselle, likewise the inner lines of 
the diamonds. Fasten down the points of the 
chenille with cross-stitches of black silk. The 
ovals are lined with brown cashmere, and joined 
with a puff of Java canvas. A quilling of ribbon 
covers the joint, finished by a bow at the top. A 
double cord of silk is twisted for the handle, and 
the bottom of the bag is ornamented by four 
tassels, made of the different colored silks. These 
bags are very fashionable to carry fancy work, 
into the parlor, &c., &c. 


~~ 





CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 








MONOGRAMS. 


BY MBS. 














These new and pretty monograms, ©. E., M. H., 
and rE. c. are to be worked in satin and overcast 





JANE WEAVER. 








stitch in white and colored thread. Such mono- 


grams, for handkerchiefs, are very oo 
(15 








EDITOR’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Fasnronasie Jenkinism, Erc.—It has come to be quite 
the fashion, within a few years, to announce marriages 
beforehand in the newspapers, frequently accompanying the 
announcement with long descripaons of the bride’s trosseau, 


the bridesmaid’s dresses, etc., etc. When the wedding } 


actually takes place, another glowing account appears, 
describing the flowers that decorate the rooms, the sumptu- 
ous repast, the guests at the reception, how the bride looked, 
the costliness of the presents, and a multitude of other 
gossiping details. 

Now we venture to suggest that all this is in excessively 
bad taste. It used to be thought, by well-bred people, that 
to give publicity to private affairs was essentially vulgar. 
When this social “puffing” first began, for it is nothing 
more, and stands exactly on the same platform as the paid 
“ pufis” of a quack medicine doctor, it was called “ Jenkin- 
ism,” from the assumed name of the correspondent who 
originated it. At that time there was a universal cry against 
such an unheard of breach of social privacy; and, for a long 
while, the faces of everybody in really good society were set 
against the practice. 

But, we regret to say, this is no longer the case. At first, 
only under-bred people, ambitious of a little vulgar notoriety, 
permitted such notices to appear. Gradually, however, the 
contagion spread. People were invited expressly that they 
might write a “puff.” At last it has come to that pass, that 
even persons of refinement begin to tolerate the practice; 
and, though they do not allow it in their own cases, shrug 
their shoulders indifferently, when they see their acquaint- 
ances favoring it. Yet the piactice is as thoroughly vulgar 
now as it was twenty years ago. It may tickle the vanity 
of people; who like to pose before the public, to have their 
names appear in print, in connection with a dinner-party, a 
wedd-ag, or other social entertainment; but no person with 
true self-respect, especially no really modest woman, desires 
to pose before tho public, and naturally shrinks from such 
vulgar notoriety. Unfortunately, use blunts even the keen- 
est perceptions, and . custom, which, at first, shocked every 
refincd mind, may come to be indulged in, thoughtlessly, by 
even nice peop.c. 

But is it not time to begin a reform? Or rather to return 
to the good old days, when the privacy of home had a mean- 
ing, and when the pride of a true woman revolted at seeking, 
ilgar notoriety? A moment’s reflection 
must convi'tce any one, that this modern “Jenkinism” is 
as under-bred, as it is impertinent. 





or even permitting, 


Remrr 10-Us.—We caution the public, once more, against 
swindlers, who go about the country getting subscriptions 
for “Peterson.” Do not trust any stranger. Either remit, di- 
rect, to vs, at our risk (see end of Prospectus), or else join 
some club, the getter up of which you know to be reli- 
able. We have no agents for whom we are responsible. 


OnrenTAL Parrerns for rugs, carpets, etc., are becoming, 
more and more, the fashion. Only a few years ago, it was 
nearly impossible to buy a Tarkish rug in America; while 
to get carpets, with Turkish, Dohganistan, or Persian pat- 
terns, was simply ‘impossible. Now even the cheapest 

| is often’ made in these patterns. 
(156) 


S TABLE. 


To Make Featner Screens.—Bake the feathers in the 
oven before mounting them, and only use the smallest and 
fluffiest kind. The others are almost too stiff to work with. 
The best way is to arrange them in rings, commencing at 
) the edge, and working towards the centre. Dip the tip of 
each well into stiff gum. Let each succeeding row hide the 
quills of the preceding one, and put the feathers close 
together, so that they look full. A pretty humming bird is 
a great improvement, placed in the centre of the screen. 
This must be sewn on after the feathers around are all dry 
and firm. Canvas, stretched on a wire frame, is the best 
; foundation to work upon. Let the feathers stand out about 
$ an inch beyond the wire rim all round to hide it. The 
strongest gum must be used, mixed with a little warm 
} water, to make it of a proper consistency. Ducks’ feathers 
make lovely screens.: The handles should be firmly sewn 
on before the feathers are put on, and a colored, particularly 
a red, satin bow is a pretty addition and finish. If the kind 
of canvas, frames and handles that used tu be sold for working 
beads and wools can be got, they are the best. 

Fiower-Pots or Pine Cones.—Very pretty flower-pots, 
etc., etc., can be. made, by taking an ordinary light bucket, 
3 and ‘removing the handles. Then paint the bucket black, 
and arrange pine cones on it, in any pattern that may be 
most liked. Both large and small cones should be used, to 
give a variety. The cones can be attached by very strong 
> glue, or, if they are very large, they should be nailed on; 

when quite securely on, they should be gilded, if it is possi- 
} ble to do so; if they cannot be gilded, leave them of the 

natural color; but the bucket in this case may be printed in 
ga brighter color than black. Small buckets, such as are used 
> by children at the sea-side, ornamented in the same way, 

make very pretty table ornaments, either for a drawing- 
> room, or dining-room table, with a maidenhair, or some 
; other fern, or a flower planted in. A hole must always be 
bored, in order to let the water out, or the roots of the plant 
are apt to rot after a time from the moisture. Baskets deco- 
rated with nuts, tiny cones, little twigs, are very pretty, 
either gilded, or painted black, or brown. 
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“Gors on Forever.”—The Philadelphia Daily Times, it- 
self the most progressive of newspapers, always has an eye 
for progressqand enterprise elsewhere. ~ It says of this magu- 
zine, that it. begins “with the number for January its sey- 
enty-third, velume, and with growing years it loses none of 
the attrattive features, which Haye made it the guide, phil- 
osopher, and friend of more than one gencration of American 
women. Men may come, and men may go, but Peterson’s 
goes on foreyer, with the same well-chosen, original stories, 
the same careful description of dresses and patterns, the 
same colored plates of pretty young women, attired in the 
very latest fashions. There are thousands of homes through 
out the country, in which no greater calamity could ba 
conceived than the failure of Peterson’s to make its monthly 
visit.” And we may add, that, for 1878, the magazine will 
be more indispensable than ever. 





So Near Perrection.—A lady, an old subscriber, writes: 
“T have taken several magazines, but have never seen one 
that was as near perfection as yours.” This seems to be the 
gencral opinion. 
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REVIEW OF 


~~ 
Our Principat CLups.—We will send, at $1.70 each, four 
copies of the magazine for one year, and an extra copy as 
premium, te the person getting up the club: or five copies, 
at $1.70 cach, and both an, jextra copy of the magazine, and 
a copy of the “Angels:'of. Qhristmas,” as premiums: all 
postage free. Or five copies, at $1.60 each, and an extra copy 
as premium, for getting up the’club: or six copies, at $1.60 
cach, and both an extra copy ofthe magazine, and a copy 
of the “Angels of Christmas,” as.premiums: all postage 
free. Or seven copies, at $1.50 each, and an extra copy as 
premium, for getting up the club: or eight copies, at $1.50 
each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of } 
the “ Angvls of Christmas,” as premiums: ail postage free. 
See the Prospectus, for these, as well as other Glubs. No 
magazine gives 1s much for the money as this. ; 
Additions to clubs, we may add, can be made at the’ price 
paid by the rest of the club. If enough additional subscribers ; 
are sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them } 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. } 











Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com- 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at any 
time during the year. Back numbers to January can always 
be supplied, 





Our CoLonep PATTERN.—We give, this month, a double- 
size colored pattern, an “ Indian Smoking Cap, with Border.” 
It is, as will be seen, to be worked in appliqué, in yellow 
on black or blue. It is a singularly pretty affair, and is also 
quite a novelty. No other magazine, remember, gives these } 
colored patterns, 


For Firty Cents extra, a copy of “The Angels of 3 
Christmas,” or any other of our premium engravings, will } 
be sent to sul)-cribers to “ Peterson” for 1878. But as this $ 
only the cost of printing an impression, we must ; 
confine this offer strictly to subscribers. | 
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represent 





Tue Benerit.#F Exrxcise is strikingly shown, at the } 


Normal School ‘pr girls, in Philadelphia. Formerly, nine- >} 
tenths of the pupils complained of head-aches, but since the } 
introduction of a gymnasium, that complaint has almost } 
entirely ceased. ae 

; 





CreweL Empromwery.—Lither serge, or bunting, is an 
excellent material for drapery, when embroidered with 
crewels; serge is heavier, and keeps better than bunting, 
for chair covers; and dark woollen satteen also wears well, 
if good. 


5 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Souci. A novel. By Mrs, J.°H. Twells. 1 vol, 12 mo, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott.& Co—The author of this 
new fiction is already favorably known to the; peading 
public. Her “Mills of the Gods” was.a storys @f very 
marked characteristics.. We noticed, it, with approbation, 
when it first came out, But “Souci” is, in,every particular, 
an advance on the “ Mills’of the Gods.” ‘The same thorough 
culture, social as well as intélléctual, on. the part of the 
author, distinguishes both books; the same large experience 
of travel; the same vivid imagination; the same eye for 
strong dramatic effects. But there is much more artistic 
finish in this story, than in its predecessor; the characters 
are better thought out; the touch is everywhere finer and 
broader. 


eee 
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The pictures of the early life of the heroine, and } 


of Turic, friendless, homeless, waifs, drifting on the wide, > 
sad waste of Paris life, fighting for mere bread, are especially 
effective. We might instance numerous other bits, if we 
We cannot, however; help saying that few chap- 
ters, in any recent noyel, are as pathetic as that, in which 
the death-bed of the poor musician, Heinrich, is described. 
-The volume is neatly printed, and bound in good taste. 
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> auther of “ Lilliput Farce.” 
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Ballads of Bravery. Edited by George M. Raker. With 
Forty Full-Page Illustrations. 1 vol., small 4to. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard.—This is one of the choicest books of the season. 
The ballads are well selected, and beautifully illustrated; 
the paper and typography are especially elegant; and the 
binding is in exquisite taste. Many of the ballads are well 
known to the public, “Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night,” 
“The Ride From Ghent to Aix,” “Sir Galahad,” “The 
Beggar Maid,” and “ Herve Riel,” among them. One of the 
most effective of the many excellent illustrations is “The 
Fishermen.” The book is especially suitable for a Christ- 
mas, New Year’s, or Birth-Day ,ift. 

Our Artist in Cuba, Peru, Spain and Algiers. By George W. 
1 vol.,16mo. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co— 
This is a book of rare humor, full of grotesque engravings, 
with racy notes, that add greatly to the fun. Cuba, Peru, 
Spain and Algiers are all caricatured in turn. Yet the cari- 
catures, after all, give a better idea of those countries than 
many more pretentious works. We believe do not 


NEW BOOKS. 
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Carleton. 


we 


} infringe on the proprieties, when we say that the author, 


who, with pen and pencil, makes us laugh so heartily, is the 
senior member of the well-known firm, the publishers of the 
volume. 

The Budget, a Picture and Story Book for Boys and Girls, 1 
vol., small 4to. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co—A book 
for boys and girls, full of wood-engravings, which illustrat 
something like a hundred articles in prose and verse. Iti 
neatly printed, and prettily bound. From the same firm w 
have also “My Picture,” “My Pet Book,” and “My Ow 
Book,” all works for juveniles, and all freely illustrated. 

Abide With Me. By Henry Francis Lyte. Designs by Mi 
L. B. Humphrey. 1 vol., small 4to. Boston: Lee & Shepard.- 
A beautiful edition of this well-known religious poem, printe 
on the finest paper, and illustrated by numerous effectiy 
and appropriate first-class wood-engravings. The volume 
of exceptional beauty in every way, and is especially svitab 
for a New Year’s, or other gift. 

Lilliput Land ; or, The Children’s Peep-Show. Edited by t 
With 300 Iustrations. 1 vol., 4 
New York: Baker, Pratt & Co.—This volume is evidently 
English manufacture, but whether printed in England, 
not, we cannot say, The engravings are on wood, and ma! 
of them very spirited; and they make, with the text, a chez 
yet interesting gift-book. 

The Red-Hill Tragedy. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—One 
those powerfully-written, dramatic stories, in which t 
author so pre-eminently excels. The novel is published 
the sme neat style as “ That Girl of Mine,” and other rec 
issues of the house of Peterson Brothers. 

The World Well Lost. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 1 vol.,& 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This lady is alres 
known by her novels “ Patricia Kimball,” and “ The Ato 
ment of Leam Dundas.” We consider this, her lavest 
story, quite her best. The text is illustrated, having 
numerous spirited wood-cuts. 

The Bar-Rooms at Brantley ; or, The Great Hotel Speculation. 
By T.8. Arthur. 1vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 
—This is a temperance story, told with all thet minute 
realism, and pure moral purpose, which distinguish Mr. 
Arthur. The volume is handsomely printed, and iiluetrated. 

Tom. A Home Story. By George L. Chaney. 1 vol., 16mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—The design of this little story, is, 
as the author points out in his preface, to show what it is to 
be—brothers. The word, of course, is used in its largest 
sense, The tale is well written. 

Aint Jo's "Beraj-Bag. My Girls, ete. By Louisa BM. Aleott. 
1 vol. 16mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers—Anether of thoss 
eharming books, which nobody writes so well, of their kind, 
as MissAlcott. The volume is neatly printed, and illustrated, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 3 
Our JaANuARY NuMBER has been pronounced, everywhere, } 
the most beautiful ever issued. The newspapers are unani- ; 
mous in this opinion. Says the Trenton (N. J.) Gazette: > 
“The most superb number ever issued of this popular lady’s $ 
book.” Says the Painted Post (N. Y.) Times: “ The steel } 
plate,‘ Borrowed Plumes,’ is the prettiest picture we have } 
almost ever seen.” Says the Vincennes (Ind.) Times: “The 3 
stories are by the very best writers, all powerfully written.” 
The Musca:dine (Iowa) Tribune says: “The full-size patterns 
are alone worth the subscription price.” The Fulton (Mo.) 
Telegraph says: “ All things considered, this magazine has > 
no equal for its price.’ Everybody, this year, is seeking 
* Peterson.” We have, already, increased our subscription 
list, by more than twenty thousand, and the indications are that 
we shall double that increase before another month. “ Pe- } 
terson,” for 1878, will have a circulation nearly twice as large } 
as all the other lady's books combined. 


APVFRTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer ‘continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MaGazrnz, Philadelphia. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Mepicat Borany—Or THE GarpeEN, Fietp AnD Forest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. I1.—Anturmis, Nosi.is. 

GarRDEN chamomile, from the Greek Anthemos, a flower, 
in allusion to the profusion of flowers the plant produces, 
of the natural order, composite, subtribe Anthemida, is a 
well-known, pleasantly strong-scented herb, familiar to all 
mothers in the country. Though there are several species ; 
of Anthemis, the nobilis is the only one much employed in 

> 





medicine. This plant, with its fellows, is a native of Europe, 
growing wild in all the temperate parts of the continent, 
and is generally known in France, Germany and Italy, by 
the name of Roman chamomile. This plant has become } 
established in Laurelton, Delaware, and some other parts of ? 
the country, and is mostly cultivated in our gardens for } 
domestic medical purposes. I well remember in early boy- 
hood, the following distich: 

“Let doctors and quacks say what they may, 

There’s nothing so good as chamomile tea.” 


It is an old ard still prevalent opinion, that this plant 
thrives the better for being trampled upon, whence it was 
called the “Whig plant,” during the Revolutionary war. 
This notion is also alluded to by Shakespeare, in King Henry 
TV., thus: “ For, though the chamomile, the more it is trod- 
den on the faster it grows, yet youth, the more it is wasted, 
the sooner it wears.” 

The flowers, as sold by druggists, are large, almost spheri- 
cal, of a dull, yellowish white color, a pleasant but strong 
scent, and a bitter aromatic taste. 

The flower of the Mutricaria chamomilla (or camille), 
called German cl ile, and g¢ lly preferred by our 
German population, is a much smaller flower (when dried), 
of yellowish color, and resembling, somewhat, dried tansy 
blossoms. 

The flowers of both plants are possessed of valuable reme- ; 
dial virtues, and can be often used by méthel# in domestic } 
praetico with advantage. They are highly valuable in 
enfeebled states of the digestive organs, and acceptable to 
‘the stomach generally; giving tone to that organ, and re- 

















storing appetite. Combined with serpentaria (Virginia 
snakeroot), says Scudder, it is one of the most valuable 
tonics known to the profession, during the period of conval. 
escence. With Peruvian bark, it has been thought to give 
more power to the latter, thua when used alone, in inter- 
mittent fever. In strong tincture (merely filling a wide 
mouthed bottle with the flowers, and covering them with 
dilute alcohol or whiskey), I have given it in one or two 
teaspoonful doses to delicate women, laboring under sup- 
pression, with marked benefit. Repeat 3 or 4 times daily. 
In warm infusion, chamomile may be given in the early 
stages of fever to promote perspiration, or to assist emetics. 


> For this latter purpose, it .s often used with good effect in 


ordinary sick headache, to unload the stomach, and relieve 
the head, by revulsive action. As a poultice with bread 


> and milk, Prof. Meigs strongly recommended the flowers in 


inflamed breasts of women, and Prof. Mitchell speaks highly 
of the flowers stewed in vinegar, and applied as a fomenta- 
tion to painful swellings, etc. Thus this simple garden plant 
can be made quite useful and even valuable, by heads of 
families, in domestic practice. Along lanes, roadsides, and 
in cultivated grounds, from June to August, can be seen the 
ANTHEMIS ARVENSIS, wild or field chamomile, closely resem- 
bling the garden species in several respects, save this plant 
is nearly inodorous, stem more erect,and branched. It must 
not be confounded, however, with the worthless little weed, 
Maruta Cotula, Dog Fennel, or Richardson’s Pink, a plant of 
a strong, repulsive odor, which is so extensively naturalized 
among us, and is found everywhere, in omnibus locis, 





HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 

Decoratina DINNER AND Supper TAbiEs.—The prettiest 
way to decorate a dinner or a supper table is with plants, as 
every lady knows. The best way to keep your plants fresh, 
is to wrap the pots in cotton wool, tying with white cotton, 
and arranging ferns on the wool. The ferns are merely laid 
against the soo! with their stalks downwards, and fastened 
by the cotton, which passes over and is not discernible. 
Sometimes a little alum sprinkled on the ferns and cotton 
wool, having had a previous touch of gum, is an improve- 
ment, as it gives a sparkling, bright look to the whole. A 
pretty way of decorating, for a party, conscle tables and 


} mantel shelves, is to lay moss thickly on with a quantity of 


fern laid underneath and bent downwards, forming a fringe, 
then touching the ferns here and there lightly with gum, 
and thus fastening on a flower. The flowers should be very 
small and light, such as geraniums, particularly the scarlet 
ones, and little blooms should be selected, or the effect will 
be spoiled. A piece of brown paper should be laid on first, 
or the damp moss is apt to stain or mark a table or shelf. 
It is best to arrange a long fern and a shorter one alternately, 
as the effect is more graceful. Brackets for lights can be 
decorated in the same way. For decorating the back of a 


piand, for a party, a trellis work of ivy or box, with a flower . 


at the cross bars, looks very well. A quick way of arranging 
ivy leaves is to pass the stalk of each leaf into that of the 
preceding one, tying it in a knot at the back. Another kind 
of decoration is with long-stalked dry grass. Take two 
small handfuls, cross them and tie them together, then put 
a flower, with its stalk in a little damp moss, where the 
grass crosses, and tie that. Make the grass stalks meet, and 
form a straight long piece of about nine or ten inches, and 
then join on some more grass and flowers in the same way, 
and so continue. The effect of the grass is very delicate and 
feathery. Grain, for harvest decorations, can be used in the 
same way, and looks remarkably well, as the yellow shining 
stalks look like a bar of gold. 
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ETIQUETTE. 

Etiquette ror Street-Dress, Dinner, EtTc.—Having, in 
the January number, spoken of the etiquette in regard to 
morning-dresses, we now proceed to that for promenade, for 
driving, making calls, dinners, etc., etc. 

The dress for the street, or for the dusty and muddy 
country road, ought always to be made with a skirt that will 
just escape the ground. This very sensible fashion is slowly 
gaining favor, though most people are very loth to dispense 
with the more graceful, half-trained, walking-dress, which 
gathers up so much dirt. 

For the ordinary morning walk, for shopping, and all the 
many occasions, in which the mother, or the useful daughter 
of the house, is required to be out of doors, the quietest of 
dresses should be worn, unobtrusive in color, and plain in 
make. This, we say, without reference to the money the 
wearer may possess. Goud taste calls for the sober tones, and 
few trimmings for this kind of dress, in the woman who 
spends thousands on her toilette, as in the one who goes out 
early in the morning to gain her daily bread, and comes 
home late at night. Dark greys, browns, greens, or blnes 
are appropriate, or a black cashmere, which always looks 
lady’-like. If it is objected that this has too much the ap- 
pearance of mourning, that can be remedied by a bow of 
sone bright ribbon, at the neck. Silk, at the early morning 
hour, is not suitable, unless it is a plain black silk. From 
the myriads of woolen goods that come now, a cheap and 
pretty dress can always be made. 

The hat or bonnet should have but few flowers or feathers; 
and felt is more appropriate than velvet; if a hat is worn it 
should be of some shape not too pronounced. But the 








middle-aged woman should be chary of wearing this style | 


of head gear. The face, that has lost its youthful roundness 
and bloom, often looks hard and grey, under the severe lines 
of a hat. When large shade-hats were worn in summer, 
they had common sense on their side fom usefulness ; but the 
hat of the present day does no more than the bonnet to pro- 
tect the face. 

The outside wrap should correspond with the dress, in 
quietness. A deep plain sacque, like the dress, is the pret- 
tiest ; but many persons wish to utilize ai garment, and 
cannot always afford to have the new wrap. In that case, 
take off all superfluous trimmings from the old one, and 
make it look as neat as possible. The colored street petti- 
coats are more appropriate, for morning than white ones; 
they should be a little trimmed, but not gandily so. The 
boots should always be neatly laced, or buttoned, so that the 
wearer need not fear a puff of wind. Plain linen collars 
and cuffs, always fresh looking, and carefully mended gloves, 
if new ones cannot be afforded, are very important. No 
jewelry, except a watch and chain (which latter ought not 
to b conspicuous), and small ear-rings. These remarks ap- 
ply, in all respects, to women of all stations; the rich 
wor\an will have more latitude in the quclity of her dress, 
not more in the quantity of ornament, or in color. 

For the woman of leisure, who passes her morning on 
the promenade, or in calling on her friends informally, 
more ricliness of dress is quite allowable, but not much 
more ornament. Silks for out-of-door wear are now used much 
less than the rich, woolen materials; but if the silk is con- 
sidered more desirable, it can be worn for visiting. We 
must adinit that the fashion here is for the slightly trained 
skirt; we wish it was otherwise, pretty as it is; and some 
ladies have boldly taken up the cause of the “round” skirt, 
and had their nicest out-of-door dresses made in this way. 

The dresses for thé promenade and visiting in winter 
should not be of light or showy colors; but they may be more 
dressy-looking then than those worn earlier in the season, 
or worn for business, More trimming is allowed; but both 
color.aad trimming should be unobtrusive. Either a felt, 
or velvet hat or bonnet, may be worn, with feathers or 
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$ flowers; the hat has greater latitude in shape also. A velvet 
$ sacque, or cloak, should never be worn with a woolen 
é dress; a cloth one is much more stylish, as well as appro- 
$ priate, for such adress. The cloth sacque or cloak, however, 
: may be worn over silk; a velvet wrap is, of course, appro- 
$ priate for silk. Dark gloves to match the dress are very 
; suitable; but those of a medium shade are a little more 
$ dressy. 
For a carriage-dress, or for more formal visiting, the skirt 
; can be longer, the colors of the dress a little lighter, or 
§ brighter, if it is desired (though the rich dark ones are in 
quite as good taste’, the mantle or sacque nore trimmed, the 
bonnet or hat gayer, the whole tcilcite with a more holiday 
? look. Yet the costume for the promenade, or visiting, of which 
we have just spoken, is quite suitable for a carviage-dress. 
For “ Receptions,” weddings, calls, etc., even more lati- 
ude is allowed; the dress may be dark; if it is wished 


t 
(never very light), but the bonnet or hat may be much 
brighter, and the gloves light. But little jewelry is admis- 
sible with out of door dress, even in a carriz 





It is only in our large cities, as a rule, that dinner. parties 
are given late in the day, or Ly gaslight, which is the uni- 
versal custom abroad. Even at Newport the dinner is at 
three or four o’clock, as a rule: this is, that people may drive 
afterwards. In the country, or even in the city, where the 
dinner is early in the day, the hostess should wear some 


bons and 


avor to be less dressed 





pretty, quiet dress, brightened up by 
she likes; but she should always enc 
This is a rule for a hostess, under all cir- 


} 


le 
than her guests. 
cumstances. The guests at a dinner, at this time, should 
never wear silks that are too light; but otherwise may make 
their dress as festive-looking as will be su’ ‘able by daylight. 
$ For small dinners, later in the day, the ki d of dress, which 
we suggested, in the last number, for a lady to wear ata 
formal “ Reception ” in her own house, is quite appropriate 
for either hostess or guest. Even for small evening com- 
panies such a dress is suitable. Of. course, the lightest 
shades of blue, pink, etc., are not to be-worn at home, when 
a lady has a “ Reception ;” neither, as a rule, should they be 
worn at a small dinner at her own house, though, if she is 
sure that her guests will be much dressed, she may do 80, 
But these light colors can be worn most suitably, when the 
lady is a guest at a small dinner, having the dress made as 
we suggested for the “ Reception,” in our last number. A 
few artificial flowers in the hair, and on the dress, can be 
worn; the hair may be more claboraicly done up; jewelry 
is very appropriate; gloves are indispensable; and these are 
not to be removed till the seat is taken at the table. The 
dress open in front is very pretty, and cooler at a hot dinner 
table; but if that is not liked, the dress can be high in the 
neck, with a pretty lace fichu over it. Shoes and stuckings 
must be neat, and ought to match the dress. If silks are too 
expensive, very light shades of cashmere make beautiful din- 


§ 


ner, orsmall evening purty dresses, especially for young ladies; 
in fact, are more appropriate for them than silk ones are. 
For large, and very formal dinners (by gaslight), the dress 
may be still more elaborate. Rich silks or satins trimmed 
> with velvet, or lace, or a few rich flowers, are suitable. For 
many years, nearly all dresses for formal dinners were cut 
low on the shoulders; now, dresses high at the back, and on 
the shoulders, are the rule. Elderly Indies may wear ostrich 
tips in the hair, or caps trimmed with flowers, lace, and rib- 
2 bons. No dress is now considered too rich for a large dinner 
table. But asa true woman shonld never exceed her means, 
? let her, if she has not the bright, rich dress, wear the best 
‘ and prettiest she has, brightening it wp as well as she can; 
‘ and with a determination to be amialle and agreeable, she 
will hold Hiér own with the best-dressed at the table. 
$ At dinners, given in the day, as the informal ones of which 
3 we have spoken at Newport, etc., gentlomen do not wear a 
{ swallow-tail coat; bat appear in morning costume. Of 
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jewelry, if 
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course, at a hotel, say at Saratoga, the dress is a lista Another—Take the pulp of two large roasted apples, the 
one also. Ata wedding even, if in the day-time, gentlemen 3 peel and juice of one lemon, the yolk of six eggs, two savoy 
appear in morning dress; but if the wedding is in the even- § biscuits grated, a quarter of a pound of butter melted, and 
ing, then the swallow-tail coat and white eravat are the cor- ? sugar to your taste. Beat the ingredients together, put a 
rect thing. This is the English fashion, at least; and is ; puff paste round your dish, and bake it. 

generally followed here. In France, it is different. There, A Pippin Pudding.—Boil six apples well; take out the 
at all wedding entertainments, whether by day, or i the § gores, put in half a pint of milk thickened with three eggs, 
evening, the swa!!ow-tail coat and white cravat is worn. We $ 9 jittle lemon peel, and sugar to the taste; put puff paste 
need hardly say, that, at a “Reception,” as well as at @ § round your dish, bake it in a slow oven, grate sugar over it, 
“Wedding,” gloves are as indispensable for gentlemen, a3 § and serve it hot. 

for ladies. An Excellent Pudding.—A teacupful of cream, the same of 
butter well beaten, and a little salt, made into astiff batter 


with flour, so that it will just pour dut; tie in a cloth, and 
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CAKES. 





BG Every Receipt in this ‘Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical hcusekeeper. Wonders.—Cut up one-half pound fresh butter into one 
: pound sifted flour, and rub them well together with your 

hands, Mix in three-quarters pound white sugar, and a 
large teaspoonful of cinnamon. Add a glass of good white 
is loosened ; take out the bone, and fill the place with a rich } ying and a glass of rose water. Beat six eggs very light, 

" 8 
stufling, made of a ale bread, seasoned with butter, pepper, { and mix them gradually with the above ingredients, so as 
galt, and onion. Take @ few atitehes to prevent the stuffing } to form a dough, If you find the dough too soft, add by 
from coming out. Put it on the spit, and baste it with fresh } degrees a little more flour. Roll out the dough into a thick 
butter, it is more delicate than lard. Fresh pork requires } sheet, and cut it into long strips with a jagging-iron. Then 
longer cooking than any other meat. Serve with Irish ; form each strip into the figure eight. Have ready over the 
potatoes, cut in quarters and fried. Put the gravy in a sauce i fire a pot of boiling lard. Throw the cakes into it, a few at 
, 





MEATS AND POULTRY. 
Teg of Pork Stujfed—Run a knife around the bone, until it 


boat. Have some apple sauce. Tt will take from three to } g time, and let them cook till they are well browned all 
four hours to cooix, according to size. over. Then take them out with a perforated skimmer, 

To Roast « Ralbit—Take a young rabbit; wash it, and draining back into the pot.the lard that is about th@m, As 
Clean it, and let it lie in salt and water for one hour. Then { you take them out, lay them on a flat dish, the bottom of 
wipe it and fill it with stuffing, made of breadcrumbs, } which is strewed with powdered sugar. They will keepa 
Seasoned with butter, pepper, salt, and onion. To moist it | ; week, but, like most other cakes, are best the day they are 
with claret wine is an improvement. Mix in the heart and $ } baked. 
liver, minced fiae; sew up the body; put it on the spit, and { 
Toast it; baste it constantly. It will take two hours to roast. 

Skim ‘off the grease that may be on the drippings; thicken } 
with a little browned flour, and serve. 

Ragout of the Breast of Veal—Separate the joints of the 
brisket, and trim ‘the meat nicely; put it to bake with a 
little water; baste it with butter and the water. Makea 
gravy by boiling the trimmings of the meat in a little water; 
thicken with flour and butter, and serve with the meat 
when done. Season with pepper, salt, and a little onion. 

Turkey Patties. Mince some cold cooked turkey very fine; 
season ‘with pepper, salt, and mix it with a little cream, and } 
“Wnelted butter. Fill the patties, and bake for a few minutes, : plate of iron, with a handle over it, by which it is suspended 

x DESSERTS. ¢ over the fire from a-crook in the chimney. When this is 

Rive Meringues.—Put into a stewpan half a pound of rice $ properly heated, the cakes are partly baked on it, and after- 
and a quart of water, leave it on the fire till it boils. Drain : wards stoad agninst:some frricks, with : their faces toward 
,off the water, and add one pint of milk, four ounces of white } the fire, to turn the efiges and fimiah baking them. 

(sugar, and the thin rind of a lemon. When the rice is thor- Jumbles, No. 1.—Cream together one-half pound of sugar, 
oughly cooked remove the lemon rind; and work into it the and one-half pound of butter, three eggs, one pound of flour; 

; yolks of three eggs; then put it in’ a‘heap on the dish in $ first mix in the eggs beaten light, and then the flour; make 

Which it is to be served, place a layer of preserve or stewed 3 the dough as soft as you can handle it; roll out on the board 

fruit on the top, and cover the whole thoroughly with the with as little flour as possible, and cut into shapes, and then 

whites of the eggs beaten up into a stiff froth with one | bake in a moderate oven. Flavor them with lemon, orange, 
tablespoonful of lump sugar. Sprinkle powdered sugar or rose water. 

/Over, and bake half an hour in a cool oven. Johnny Cake—One and a-half pintsgf corn meal, make it 

i Orange Pudding.-—Take four good-sized oranges, peel, seed, { into a soft dough with milk or walfons teaspoon of salt, 

: and cut into small pieces. Add a cup of sugar, and let it § and one of butter. Mix all well together, and then spread 
j stand. Into one quart of nearly boiling milk stir two table- $ the dough an inch thick upon an oak board, and set it before 
Spoonfuls of corn flour mixed with a little water, and the ; the fire; when nicely browned on one side, turn the cake 80 
eer of three eggs. When done, let it cool, and then mix } as to brown on both sides. Send to the table while hot. 
the orange. Make a frosting of the whites of the 

eggs, and half a cup of sugar. Spread it over the top of the 

pudding, and place for a few minutes in the oven to brown. } To Sweeten Rank Butter —To three pounds of butter add two 
-, Golege ‘Pudding —Grate one-half pound bread, and add } and a-half drachms carbonate of soda. For making { esh but- 

ne-quarte Puna currants, the same of raisins and suet, / ter, the soda is to be added after all the milk is washe ‘out, and 
a innamon, some almonds (blanched, and cut small), ; it is ready for making up. The unpleasant smel! * y»roduced 
y wre g8, an shee taete ; mix all together, roll in balls, ed an acid, which the seda destroys,.and dispe.s2s at the 

; ny crisp; sugar sugar may be strewn over } same time the disagreeable flavor. Carbonate of soda pro- 





Oatmeal Cake-—Make two pounds of Scotch oatmeal into 
a stiff paste with warm water; a small bit of butter may be 
added, but this is seldom eum. More doagh must not be 
made than is sufficient to make two or three cakes, as it gets 
so short that it cannot be handled. Make itas round as you 
can, then roll it out into large, thin sheets, and cut into 
four pieces. In Scotland they mix only one at a time, in a 
wooden bow! jsiteis then turned out, and flattened to half the 
intended size the knuckles, and rolled out to the proper 
size with the rolling pin. The Scotch do not bake their 
¢ cakes in an oven, but on a griddle, which is a round, thin 
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MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECIPES. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 





Scallopped, Fggs.—Boil five eggs three minutes ; when cold ; 
remove shells, and chop the eggs up roughly. Mave ready ; several forfeits at once. 


a teacupful of.mashed potatoes, and another of Well-boiled 
rice; 


Put into shells, with breadcrumbs and a little butter, and 
bake a light brown. 

German Toast.—One quart of sweet milk, threveggs well 
beaten, one loaf of baker’s bread sliced, and soaled twenty 


minutes in the milk and eggs; cook it on a butted girdle } 


till brown, adding a little milk as needed; water it before 
putting it on the table. 

Savory Sandwich—Mince hard egg very fine, sjread it on 
neatly cut pieces of bread and butter, not too thinno crust; 


grate over the egg a little good cheese, sprinkle @ little salt } 


and Cayenne pepper. A little grated tongue ogham also 


makes a nice sandwich. To be placed betweeg two thin } 


slices of bread. 





nen 


FIRESIDE GAMES. | 


Tue Farraco.—This is another form of the same sort of } 


thing, but instead of being written, it is donelwivd voce, 
which is so far an advantage. 
lected to tell a tale, and the rest each choose a tre 
bootmaker, baker, ironmonger, greengrocer, saipr, silver- 
smith, cheesemonger, etc. 
quires a noun, appeals to one of the tradesmen, why is bound, 
ander pain of paying forfeit, to furnish one out o 
in-trade of his own calling, and those, of cours,come in 
»  mostincongruously. Thus the narrator begins: “}ir Ronald 
the Fearless, finding time hang rather heavy onpis hands, 
resolved to go out shooting; and as in those tings human 
life was not held so valuable as it is in these degenjrate days, 














, such as 


he cared little whether he shot (appeals to grengrocer) } 





the first 
¢aptain’s 
the (ap- 


cabbages or (appeals to bootmaker) top-boots. 
plage, then, he called his trusty (appeals to sailo: 
gig, and, the castle being moated, lowered it in 
peals to butcher) loin of pork, and steered for t 
to baker) quartern loaf opposite. He then carefi 
at his (appeals to butcher) ribs, to see that the 
bootmaker) spurs were quite dry, and as the fery next 
moment he chanced to see a (appeals to sailor)forty-gun 
frigate flying past him at the rate of fifty (appeal#to baker) 
penny rolls an hour, he raised the aforesaid (jppeals to 
butcher) liver and lights, fired at it, hit it; brougl# it down, 
and then discovered it to be (appeals to sailor) haf a ration 
of grog, though some said it was (appeals to cheqemonger) 
Cheshire cheese, while the majority maintained that it was 
a (appeals to silversmith) dozen forks.” The appeals are 
made by simply nodding to the person addressed so as not 
to interrupt the thread of the story, and the result—as will 
be seen from the example—is more entertaining than com- 
prehensible, | 








Picron Fiirs.—This is another catch-game. he person 
who initiates it places his forefinger on the tablgand calls 
out “Pigeon flies,” at the same time raising hisffinger in 
the air. He goes on with several other birds, as Sparrow 
flies,” “ Bullfinch flies,” “ Crow flies,” raising his finger each 
time, in which he is to#e imitated by. the rest.| But here 
Comes the cruelty of the thing; for when the whole com- 
_ is - full swing of imitating him, he talls oat “ Croco- 

aie ” or “ Elephant flies,” and does not raise jhis finger»; 
in i er Yn assertion so manifestly contrary to th 
laws er a The other players, however, being unp 
pared, ey dolas they have done before, andthe cone? 





quence |... ¢t each one has to pay a forfeit. The prime 
must De, on with some rapidity, so as motte allow } 
time for-r« ion... oad 


$ / 


mix well together, add chopped capers, very little ’ be a leader to start them. 
Vinegar, melted butter, pepper, salt, and Worcéter sauce. 


One of the company is se- } 


The narrator, whenger he re- 


he stock- ? 


ote = bottom with three narrow rmiffles ; 


Forreits.—To sing in a cats’ concert. This works off 
The culprits are made to sing each 
a verse of a different song at the same time. There should 
The effect is delightful. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

3 Fie. 1.—Warkine Costume or Green Camet's-Harr; it 
} is trimmed with a deep plaited ruffle at the bottom, and @& 
band of stone-colored silk. 1 cloth, cut 
much deeper in front than at the back; it is fastened 
diagonally across the front with loug buttons and cords, and 
is trimmed with a deep band of fur; muff to Hat 
) of stone-colored felt, with green bird at the side, 


Coat of ston e-colore 


match. 


Fie. 17.—EvVENING-DRESS the 
} front of the dress clings very close and is trimmed with 
primrose-colored gauze, spotted, and fastened, here and there, 
by bows and ends of satin ribbon; the bottom of the skirt 
has ten knife-plaitings of silk like the dress; the train is 
very narrow and long, is scalloped out at the edge over a 
knife-plaited ruffle. Elbow sleeves covered with the gauze 
and finished with plaiting of silk, and lace ruffles. The 
waist is cuirass shape, with a collar and plastron of ruby: 
colored satin edged with w hie lace. Yellow fiowers in the 
> hair. 


or Primnose-CoLorep SILK; 


Fig. 11.—CaRR1AGE-Dress oF Brown Srik anp Lignt 
2 Grey Inpra CasumeEreE; the skirt has a scani rufile at the 
} bottom, edged with a narrow 
> the trimming in front consists of three sets of folds of the 
} cashmere edged with brown and grey fringe; the grey cash) 
? mere polonaise opens in front over a deep brown silk vest, 
} fastened with pearl buttons, and is close fitting; at the baél 
; it is slightly draped, and trimined with a fringe like that on 
} the front of the skirt; coat ‘silk with cashmer¢ 
} plaitings. Light-g.ey felt bonnet trimmed with brown 
§ ' 
$ 
? 
4 
2 
> 
; 
? 
5 





binding of the cashmere, and 


sleeves 


velvet and wall flowers. 
SILK 


FoR 4 
1 under th¢ 


Liert-Bive 


dress is g 


Fig. 1v.—Eventne-Dress oF 
Youne Lapy; the front of the 
side “ panels” of silk, which are trimmed with large bows 
without ends; the back is piain, being finished with « plaited 
ruffle only, and over it falls a long narrow train, which i 
} caught in large plaits to the skirt, just under the back o} 
> the cuirass waist; this waist has a d>>p poimubin front; slight 
} Greek drapery around the neck of the waist, which continue? 
from the front down to the leit side; shor} 
sleeves, fine white muslin ch the neck, and 
>} white roses for ornament on the body and in the hair, 


Fia. 


“panel” on the 


ow in 


misette 





v.—Watxinc-Drrss oF CHanors-CoLorneD Camenh 

Hatr—tThe skirt has one deep rufile in front trimmed with 

a band of brown velveteen, alternate bands of camel's 

and velveteen form the apron front; the side pieces are of 

> camel’s hair corded with velveteen, and a rn 2 of velveteeny 
plaited, connects the side pieces and the back; the lower 








part of the skirt at the back is finished with two bands 6f 
} velveteen. Deep cuirass \ with collar and plastromef 
velveteen. Coat sleeves of the camel’s Lair with deep cuffs, 
> Brown felt bonnet trimmed ‘with brown velvet, and a: long, 
; chamois-colored plume. i 
3 Fie. vi—WALkine-Drrss or MyrtLe S1ix, made quite 
; plain; the paletot is of myrtle green diagonal cloth, alm 
; close-fitting ; it is trimmed wih large black crocHtet buttons 
} only, and has the small triple capes, that are now $0 popu- 
Siar. Black felt hat, with green plumes.of a lighter shade} 
‘ 


than the dress. 

Fic. vit.—WALkrxe-Drees or Brack Srux, trimmed at, 
the upper-ckirt, which, 
3 plaited at the bottom in front, is trimmed with @ deep 
¢henille fringe. The coat pa'ctot i+ of black matelaseé; it 
has a deep square yest in front, and is close-ittiag ; the trim- 
$ ming of the whole.is of black velvet; black velvet is put on 
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) “the cape to simulate a pointed hood. Grey feit bonnet, ; plastron + Wand in fronts satin, and the bu fiona are dither 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon, and pearl buckle.: Japanese pr old silver ; the collar is entirely Lidek satin. Dy 
+ Genrrat Rewanxs.—We also give, this month, one of the ‘ other ‘Taille dresses black ‘einbossed wAvit tal ithe 
newest style of hats; it is made of grey felt, is turned up on ‘ place of s@tini, the pataon, caliiay and gugnilet evel. well 
the left side, and is trimmed with grey. satin and grey { % the or to the traitt, being all of the brocaded 1 Bret, 
plumes. Ajso, a row way of arranging the nair, which is Mandari | yellow is likewise used fer brightening uy lack 
xceedingly becoming to ‘some shaped heads; the loose ; toilettes,)It is not sewn to the dress perniniently? Litt 
‘Apollo k not in front, with a rose nestled at the side, is easily ¢ { smalk boy of ravelied silk. Gr satin: ribbon is nadeforsthie 
}mude from cither the weaver’s own hair, or from a iittle 8 throat, @ chatelaine bow for the left side at the. bodies, 
| false braid. ; and longfoopéd: bows are put on the sides of the skirtifor 
The two beits of which we give engravings, are of black ‘ ¢ drapery. }Zea. roses and a mandarin feather aré then fast 
| emma er heayy gros grain ribbon lined, andthe buckles { é { tened in tre black satin capote, and a.long-louped yellow bow 
may be of pearl or metal. The collar and sleeves are of » ne rk en toys. cas. 
~ guipure lace, and the co!lar is of the large size, that is again rs and deep cuffs, are deiiy advancing in favor; 
coming into favor for full Gress; the sleeve is to be worm as @ furore for fine iace will aguin be revived ;wery 
@ finish of lace to the elbow, or half long sleeve. ‘ fine line#.cambric, trimmed with lace, wiil be becoming in 
The little boy’s hat is of felt, with a turned up brim, and ; these larg eollars, but the mass of dead white against the 
is trimmed with a band and rosette of wide galloon, ‘The 2 tace will prove very trying to even the youngest and fairest 
little girl’s hood is of dark blue flannel, trimmed around the § woman, [The small collars ana plain linen enffs wilt soon be 
fuce with a plaiting, each edge of which is scalloped with ¢ ’ only usedfpr street wear, and the plainest home wear. 
black ; it has a deep cape, which is trimmed with a worsted Wrapgcontinue of all makes, so they only give the’ ap. 
ball fringe, and the jacket is of the same, and trimmed in } pearance of befng tall and thin. 
the same way. We also give the very fashionable Garrick ; Bonne were nevér’of such various sliapes, so that all 
paletot, suitable for a child offrom two to three years old or | styles of face can be accommodated. 
upwards; the paletot is double-breasted, and the cape, which 
buttons on beneath the collar, can be omitted. at pleasure ; 
the cloth is light almond color, and the collar and buttons CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 
Se Srgpetghhgedtaa ‘Fra, 1 Watk1no-Costumr of Dark-Bnown Crorm POR A 
Short skirts are decidedly gaining the victory over long ; Gant; th paletot is quite long, loose Jo’ front, and just 
ones. They progresg.in popularity daily ; and pot only,.’re ‘ defining the figure at the back; it has a Garrick cape, and 
they to be seen in woolen materials, but in silk and velvet, é is trimmid with fur'to imitate scal skin; boots with fur 
Tt is now considered probable that the train, be it either of ; tops, andbeal skin cap with a blue wing at the side. 
the peaéeck or foxbrush form, will be renounced for all ; 
walking-iresses, and that the embarrassingly long skirts 
will be reserved exclusively for receptior d evening wear, 
And tis is common sense; for anything more absurd than 
a long walking-dress, would be impossible to imagine. 
For honge-dresses, the polonaise front has becn abandoned 
(except for morning-dress), but the back is cut in Princess or 
» podlunaise style, with either a fan or empress train; the front ‘ 
has the corsage and basque only, and a separate apron skirt } y 
". or petticoat. For more dressy wear, nearly all dresses are / { feathers ¢ a lighter grey. 
male open on the bust, either square or heart-shaped. Fic. f—Youne Lapy’s WaLKiInG-Dress or CorrémOom 
: : Meny persons dispense with the basque front, and have the ( ORED Bowmerre ; the petticoat is of silk of the same color} 
ist round in front, and wear a wide belt, which fastens ’ the bourefe.is shot with spots of red, blue, and green, and 
thi a buckle on the left side. If a basque is preferred at ‘ $ ‘ is trimmdl with fringe to match; the paletot is rather Jong; 
tbe Pack, instead of the polonaise, it will be of the newest { close-fittijg, and is of dark fawn-colored cloth, scalloped 
le, if it is made with each form mode long, and turned { down thj front, and finished with braid. -Fawn-colored 
ip, and simply corded; some basques have four loops, some ; felt hat and feathers. 
miy tw>, The bodies plaited from the neck to the waist, | Fie. rv}—Lirtie Grri’s Waikrye Scir; the dress is of 








RR ne eens 


Fig. 1}-Litrie Giri’s WALKI.G Cosrumr oF Smoxe-Grey 
¢ CaMEL’s-farr jthe under part is plain and buttoned down 
the frontjand the baek ‘is laid in Kill plaits, the over sacque 
is of the jame camel’s-hair, is half tight fitting at the back, 
and is ct away with rounded sides at the lower part; it 
$ meets onthe breast and is tied with a grey riblben; if has a 
‘ deep collr which meets in front, where it is tied; the w hole 
is pra | with three rows of braid; dark-grey hat with 


gonfiped by a belt, are very suitable for young girls, but § navy-blué serge edged with a gathered flounce;*the loose 
paletot isof matelassé cloth trimmed with foxfar; it has 


& 
“not so appropriate for older ‘persons, though very slender 
: women: jook well in them; they will soon grow common. _} deep squate pockets ; the turban hat is of blue felt trimmed 


* Bow of norrow satin ribbon are a favorite trimming at { with bludvélvet, .ad @ sulphur-colored wing.» 
» present. “There are three sorts of bows—the “butterfly,” . ~3 


which is flai, and with ends of the same length as the loop, hae ie 
and &0 called because it recalls the form of the butterfly; the NOTICES. 
F: “flot,” which consists of » quantity of falling loops, all made 4a7-Pegons ordering the Magazine from sgents, or-dagh 
-@ of narrow ribbon; and thirdly, the “trdfle bow,” which con- } ers, must}louk to them for the supply of the swork. ™ * 
~s “fete of three loops and two falling ends, The flot bow is ¢ publisher has tio agent for whom he 1s rebponsitile. 
o@bvays made of @ single color, but which must contrast with RG When the direction of a 3 ne is tobe changed, 
shad: : of the dress; for instance, ruby flota trim lack @liny at viet postoffice it was © , as well ak the one it 
dresses, pale blue flots trim brown drsses. The but jes fo be seft to in. futbarc 
terfly how is composed of two colors, and the tréfle bow aap-Conteibutors, «a0. wish to -presyrve their articles, 
three: Tae mixture of colors is most varied: myrile-grcew imuet kee topies of “hom. We do not dn lortike,tg retumn 
and-suiplinr, ty which ruby fs added, if: thres co desiréd , » Myanuscriphs that wr Snob ave, Pine er 
révéCa, Pale bine and pale.pink is another mixture; dar¥ (earNompbscript’ + iqneiyed, at cle prices,.,. qi than 
red, vert de gris, and palo yellow a third. ; ’ @ Year. Ghat sub te mpuatbegtl with fh: jgire Jan- 
‘Some-of the newost black silk dresses are trimmediwith 0" tor thé July es i y uwtes 
blatle satin, the deep basqne being border~4 with St, asid th) A. come pie bo 19RS, TAP, eat 18TH, g ve Lad 
bows in front belt, nf Back grtt= ofthe -. ae aethamn fhe af the * —— 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Fasuionance Jenkinism, Etc.—It has come to be quite > 


the fashion, within a few years, to announce marriages } 


beforehand in the newspapers, frequently accompanying the 
announcement with long descripaons of the bride's trosseatt, ’ ; 


the bridesmaid’s dresses, etc., etc. When the wedding , 
actually takes place, another glowing account appears, >? 
describing the flowers that decorate the rooms, the sumptu- 
ous repast, the guests at the reception, how the bride looked, 
the costli of the pr 
gossiping details. 

Now we venture to suggest that all this is in excessively ; 
bad taste. It used to be thought, by well-bred people, that 
to give publicity to private affairs was essentially vulgar. 
When this social “puffing” first began, for it is nothing 
more, and stands exactly on the same platform as the paid 
“ puffs" of a quack medicine doctor, it was called “ Jenkin- 
ism,” from the assumed name of the correspondent who 
originated it. At that time there was a universal cry against 
such an unheard of breach of social privacy; and, for a long 
while, the faces of everybody in really good society were set 
against the practice, 

But, we regret to say, this is no longer the case. At first, 
only under-bred people, ambitious of a little vulgar notoriety, 
permitted such notices to appear. Gradually, however, the 
contagion spread. People were invited expressly that they 
might write a “puff.” At last it has come to that pass, that 
even persons of refinement begin to tolerate the practice; 
and, though aq bes not allow it in their own cases, shrug 
their should iff ly, when they see their acquaint- 
ances favoring it. Yet the puactice is as thoroughly vulgar 
now as it was twenty years ago. It may tickle the vanity 
of people, who like to pose before the public, to have their 
names appear in print, in connection with a dinner-party, a 
wedding, or other social entertainment; but no person with 
true self-respect, especially no really modest woman, desires 
to pose before the public, and naturally shrinks from such 
vulgar notoriety. Unfortunately, use blunts even the keen- 
est perceptions, and a custom, which, at first, shocked every 
refined mind, may come to be indulged in, thoughtlessly, by 
even nice people. 

But is it not time to begin a reform? Or rather to return 
to the good old days, when the privacy of home had a mean- 
ing, and when the pride of a true woman revolted at seeking, 
or even permitting, vulgar notoriety? A moment’s reflection 
must convines.any one, that this modern “Jenkinism” is 
as under-bred, as-it is impertinent. 








Remit To Us.—We caution the public, once more, against 
swindlers, who go about the country getting subscriptions 
‘for “ Peterson.” Do not érust any stranger. Either remit, di- 
rect, to us, at our risk (see end of Prospectus); orelse join 
some club, the getter up of which you know to be reli- 
able. We have no agents for whom we are responsible. 


ts, and a multitude of other } 


S TABLE 


{ To Make Featuen Scrrens—Bake the feathers in the 


oven before mounting them, and only use the smallest and 
fluffiest kind. The others are almost too stiffte work with, 
The best way is to arrange them in rings, commencing at 


the edge, and working towards the centre. Dip the tip of 
each well into stiff gum. Let each succeeding row hide the 
} quills of the preceding one, and put the feathers close 
} together, so that they look full. A pretty humming bird is 
} great improvement, placed in the centre of the screen. 
This must be sewn on after the feathers around are all dry 
and firm, Canvas, stretched on a wire frame, is the best 

foundation to work upon. Let the feathers stand out about 

an inch beyond the wire rim all round to hide it. The 
} strongest gum must be used, mixed with a little warm 
} water, to make it of a proper consistency. Ducks’ feathers 
make lovely screens. The handles should be firmly sewn 
on before the feathers are put on, and a colored, particularly 
a red, satin bow is a pretty addition and finish. If the kind 
> of canvas, frames and handles that used to be sold for working 
beads and wools can be got, they are the best. 


Frower-Pots or Pine Conres.—Very pretty flower-pots, 
etc., etc., can be made, by taking an ordinary light bucket, 
and removing the handles. Then paint the bucket black, 
and arrange pine cones on it, in any pattern that may be 
most liked. Both large and small cones should be used, to 
give a variety. The cones can be attached by very strong 
glue, or, if they are very large, they should be nailed on; 
when quite securely on, they should be gilded, if it is possi- 
ble to do so; if they cannot be gilded, leave them of the 
natural color; but the bucket in this case may be painted in 
a brighter color than black. Small buckets, such as are used 
by children at the sea-side, ornamented in the same way, 
make very pretty table ornaments, either for a drawing- 
room, or dining-room table, with a maidenhair, or some 
other fern, or a flower planted in. A hole must always be 
bored, in order to let the water out, or the roots of the plant 
are apt to rot after a time from the moisture. Baskets deco- 
rated with nuts, tiny cones, little twigs, are very pretty, 
either gilded, or painted black, or brown. 


“Gors on Forever.”—The Philadelphia Daily Times, it- 
self the most progressive of newspapers, always has an eye 
for progress.and enterprise elsewhere. It says of this maga- 
zine, that it begins “with the number for January its sev- 
enty-third yolume, and with growing years it-loses none of 
the attractive features, which have made it the guide, phil- 
osopher, and frichd of more than one generation of American 
women, Men may come, and men may go, but Peterson's 
goes on forever, with the same well-chosen, original stories, 
the same careful description of dresses and patterns, the 
same colored plates of pretty young women, attired in the 
vory latest fashions. There are thousands of homes through- 
out the country, in which no greater calamity could be 
conceived than the failure of Peterson's to make its monthly 





ORIENTAL Patrerns for rugs, carpets, etc., are becoming, 
more and more, the fashion. Only a few years ago, it was } 
nearly impossible to buy a Turkish rug in America; while } 
to get carpets, with Turkish, Dohganistan, or Persian pat- » 
terns, was simply impossible. Now even the cheapest $ 
Ingrain (1 38). made in these patterns. 5 

95D 


visit.” And we may add, that, for 1878, the magazine will 
be more indispensable than ever. 


So Near Perrecrion.—A lady, an old subscriber, writes: 
“T have taken several magazines, but have never seen one 
that was as near perfection as yours.” This seems to be the 
general opizion 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 157 


DR ARARARAS PARANA ~ —— AA . 


Our Principat Ciups.—We will send, at $1.70 each, four Ballads of Bravery. Eilited by George M. Baker. With 
copies of the magazine fur one year, and an extra copy as | Forty Full-Puge Illustrations. 1 vol. small 4to. Boston: Lee 
premium, to the person getting up the club: or five copies, 4 Shepard.—This is one of the choicest books of the season 
at $1.70 each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, and | The ballads are well selected, and 1} fully i) d 





a copy of the “Angels of Christmas,” as premiums: all) the paper and typography are expecially elegant; and the 
postage free. Or five copies, at $1.60 each, and an extra copy | binding is in exquisite taste. Many of the ballads are wel! 
as premium, for getting up the club: or six copies, at $1.00 known to the public, “Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night,’ 
each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy | “The Ride From Ghent to Aix,” “Sir Galahad,” “The 
of the “Angels of Christmas,” as premiums; all postage Beggar Maid,” and “ Herve Riel,” among them. One of the 
free. Or seven copies, at $1.50 each, and an extra copy as | most effective of the many Li iNustrath is * The 
premium, for getting up the club: or eight copies, at $1.50 | Fishermen.” The book is especially suitable for a Christ 
each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of | mas, New Year's, or Birth-Day gift. 
the “ Angels of Christmas,” as premiums: all postage free. Our Artist in Ouba, Peru, Spain and Algiers, By George W 
See the Prospectus, for these, as well as other clubs. No} Gurieton. 1 vol., l6mo. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co— 
magazine gives as much for the money as this. } This isa book of rare humor, full of grotesque engravings, 
Additions to clubs, we may add, can be made at the price | with racy notes, that add greatly to the fun. Cuba, Peru, 
paid by the rest of the club. If enough additional subscribers | Spain and Algiers are all caricatured in turn. Yet the cari- 
are sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them » catures, after all, give a better idea of those countries than 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums.) many more pretentious works. We believe we do not 
Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com- | infringe on the proprieties, when we say that the author, 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at any | who, with pen and pencil, makes us laugh so heartily, is the 
time during the year. Back numbers to January can always senior member of the well-known firm, the publishers of the 
be supplied. } volume. 








Ovn Cotonep Patrern.—We give, this month, a double- 
size colored pattern, an “ Indian Smoking Cap, with Border.” 
It is, as will be seen, to be worked in appliqué, in yellow 
on black or blue. It is a singularly pretty affair, and is also 
quite a novelty. No other magazine, remember, gives these 
colored patterns. 

For Firry Cents extra, a copy of “The Angels of 
Christmas,” or any other of our premium engravings, will 
be sent to subscribers to “ Peterson” for 1878. But ao this 
represents only the cost of printing an impression, we must 
confine this offer strictly to subscribers. 

Tue Benerit or Exercise is strikingly shown, at the 
Normal School for girls, in Philadelphia. Formerly, nine- 
tenths of the pupils complained of head-aches, but since the 
introduction of a gymnasium, that complaint has almost 
entirely cased. 

Crewe Empromwery.—Either serge, or bunting, is an 
excellent material for drapery, when embroidered with 
crewels; serge is heavier, and keeps better than bunting, 
for chair covers; and dark woollen satteen also wears well, 
if good. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Souci. A novel. By Mrs. J. H. Twells. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—The author of this 
new fiction is already favorably known to the reading 
public. Her “Mills of the Gods” was a story of very 
marked characteristics, We noticed it, with approbation, 
when it first came out. But.“Souci” is, in every particular, 
an advance on the “ Mills of the Gods.” Thesame thorough 
culture, social as well as intellectual, on the part of the 
author, distinguishes both books; the same large experience 
of travel; the same vivid imagination; the same eye for 
strong dramatic effects. But, there is much more artistic 
finish in this story, than in its predecessor; the characters 
are better thought out; the touch is everywhere finer and 
broader. The pictures of the early life of the heroine, and 
of Turic, friendléss, homeless, waifs, drifting on the wide, 
sad waste of Paris life, fighting for mere bread, are especially 
effective. We might instance numerous other bits, if we 
had space, We cannot, however, help saying that few chap- 
ters, in any recent novel, are as pathetic as that, in which 
the death-bed of the poor musician, Heinrich, is described. 
The volume is neatly printed, and bound in good taste. 





The Budget, a Picture and Story Book for Boys and Girls. 1 
small 4to. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—A book 

} for Boys and girls, full of wood-engravings, which illustrate 
} something like a hundred articles in prose and verse. It is 
neatly printed, and prettily bound. From the same firm we 
have also “My Picture,” “My Pet Book,” and “My Own 

Book,” all works for juveniles, and all freely illustrated. 

3 Abide With Me. By Henry Francis Lyte. Designs by Miss 
? L. B. Humphrey. 1 vol., small 4to. Boston: Lee & Shepard.— 
} A beautiful edition of this well-known religious poem, printed 
> on the finest paper, and illustrated by 8 effective 
and appropriate first-class wood-engravings. The volume is 
of exceptional beauty in every way, and is especially suitable 
for a New Year's, or other gift. 

Lilliput Land ; or, The Children's Peep-Show. Edited by the 
author of * Lilipit Farce.” With 300 Illustrations. 1 vol., 4to. 
} New York: Baker, Pratt 4 Co.—This volume is evidently of 

English manufacture, but whether printed in England, or 
not, we canhot say. The engravings are on wood, and many 
of them very spirited; and they make, with the text, a cheap, 
> yet interesting gift-book. 
3 Whe Béd-Hill Tragedy. By Drs. B.D. B. N. Southisorth. 1 
5 








*vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —One of 
those powerfully-written, dramatic stories, in which this 
author so pre-eminently excéls. The novel is published in 
the same neat style as “ That Girl of Mine,” and other recent 
issues of the house of Peterson Brothers. 

The World Well Lost. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co—This lady fs already 
known by her novels “ Patricia Kimball,” and “The Atone- 
ment of Leam Dundas.” We consider this, her latest 
> story, quite her best. The text is illustrated, having 
> numerous spirited wood-cuts. 


2 The Bar-Rooms at Brantley ; or, The Great Hotel Speculation. 
; By T.8. Arthur. 1vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
} —This is a tempérance story, told with all that minute 

realism, and pure moral purpose, which distinguish Mr. 


; Arthur. The volume is handsomely printed, and fllustrated. 
} Tom, A Home Bory. By George L. Chaney. 1 rol, 16mo. 
3 Boston: Roberts Brothers.—The design of this little story, is, 
; as the author points out in his preface, to show what it is to 
} be—brothers. The word, of course, is used in its largest 
; sense. The tale is well written. 
Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag. My Girls, etc, By Louisa M. Alcott. 
1 vol., 16mo. Boston; Roberts Brothers —Another of those 
eharming books, which nobody writes so well, of their kind, 
3 as Miss Alcott, The volume is neatly printed, and illustrated. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. storing appetite. Combined with serpentaria (Virginia 
Our January NumBER has been pronounced, everywhere, } snakeroot), says Scudder, it is one of the most valuable 
the most beautiful ever issued. The newspapers are unani- } tonics known to the profession, during the period of ¢otival. 
mous in this opinion. Says the Trenton (N. J.) Gazette: 3 escence. With Peruvian bark, it has been thought to give 
“The most superb number ever issued of this popular lady's 3 more power to the latter, than when used alone, in inter. 
book.” Says the Painted Post (N. ¥.) Times: “The steel } mittent fever. In strong tincture (merely filling a wide 
plate,‘ Borrowed Plumes,’ is the prettiest: picture we have ; mouthed bottle with the flowers, and covering ‘them with 
almost everseen.” Says the Vincennes (Ind.) Times: “The } dilute alcohol or whiskey), I have given it in oné or two 
stories are by the very best writers, all powerfully written.” 3 teaspoonful doses to delicate women, laboring‘ under sup- 
The Muscadine (Iowa) Tribune says:. “ The full-size patterns } pression, with marked benefit. Repeat 3 or 4 times daily. 
are alone worth the subscription price.” The Fulton (Mo.) In warm infusion, chamomile may be given in the early 
Telegraph says: “ All things considered, this magazine has ; stages of fever to promote perspiration, or to assist’ emetics, 
no equal for its price.” . Everybody, this year, is seeking ; For this latter purpose, it 1s often used with good ‘effect in 
“ Peterson.” . We have, already, increased our subscription 3 ordinary sick headache, ‘to unload the stomach, and relieve 
list, by more than twenty thousand, and the indications are that ; the head, by revulsive action. As a poultice with bread 
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we shall double that i before ther month. “Pe- } and milk, Prof. Meigs strongly recommended the flowers in 
terson,” for 1878, will have a circulation nearly twice as large ; inflamed breasts of women, and Prof. Mitchell speaks highly 
as all the other lady’s books combined. of the flowers stewed in vinegar, and applied ‘as a fomenta- 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in ‘this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson ® thas had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s Macazine, Philadelphia. « 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Meprcat Borany—Or THE GARDEN, FIELD AND Forest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. Il.—Antuemis Nosruis. 
GaRvDEN chamomile,from the Greek Anthemos, a flower, 








in allusion to the profusion of flowers the plant’ produces, 
of the natural order, composite, subtribe Anthemide, is a } 
well-known, pleasantly strong-scented herb, familiar to all 
mothers in the country.. ‘Though there are several species 
of Anthemis, the nobilis, is the only one much, employed in 
medicine. This plant, with its fellows, is a native of Europe, 

3 

3 





growing wild in all the temperate parts of the continent, 
and is generally known in France, Germany,and Italy, by 
the. name of Roman chamomile. This plant. has become 
established in Laurelton, Delaware, and some other parts of 
the country, and is mostly cultivated in our gardens for 
domestic medical purposes. I well remember in early boy- 
hood, the following distich : 
“ Let doctors and quacks say what they may, 
There’s nothing so good as chamomile tea.” 

It is an old ard still prevalent opinion, that. this plant 
thrives the better for being trampled upon, whence it was 
called the “Whig plant,” during the Revolutionary war. 
This notion is also alluded. to by Shakespeare, in King Henry 
IV., thus: “ For, though the chamomile, the more it is trod- 
den on the faster it grows, yet youth, the more it is wasted, 
the sooner it wears.” 

The flowers, as sold by druggists, are large, almost spheri- 
cal, of a dull, yellowish white color, a pleasant but strong 
scent, and a bitter aromatic taste, 

The flower of the Matricaria en ree (or camille), 
called German ch ile, and g lly preferred by our | 
German population, is a mtich emaller flower (when dried), 
of yellowish color, and resembling, somewhat, dried ‘tansy 
Llossoms, } 

The flowers of both plants are possessed of valuable reme- ; 








tion to painful swellings, etc: Thus this simple garden plant 
can be made quite useful: and even valuable, by heads of 
families, in domestic practice. Along lanes, roadsides, and 
in cultivated grounds, from June to August, can be seen'the 
ANTHEMIS ARVENSIS, wild or field chamomile, closely resem- 
bling the garden species in several respects, save this plant 
is nearly inodorous, stem more erect,and branched. It must 
not. be confounded; however, with the worthless little weed, 
Maruta :Cotula, Dog Fennel, or Richardson’s Pink; a plant of 
a strong, repulsive odor, which is so extensively naturalized 
among us, and is found everywhere, in omnibus locis, 





HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


DecoraTING DINNER AND SupPpER TasLEs.—The prettiest 
way: to decorate a dinner or a supper table is with plants, as 
every lady knows. The best way to keep your plants fresh, 
}. is to wrap the pots in cotton wool, tying’ with white cotton, 
and arranging ferns on the wool. The ferns are merely laid 
against the wool with their stalks downwards, and fastened 
by the cotton, which passes over and is not discernible. 
Sometimes a little alum sprinkled on the ferns and cotton 
wool, having had a previous touch of gum, is an ‘improve- 
ment, as it gives a sparkling, bright look to the whole. A 
pretty way of decorating, for a party, console tables and 
mantel shelves, is to lay moss thickly on with a quantity of 
fern laid underneath and bent downwards, forming a fringe, 
then touching the ferns here and there lightly with gum, 
and thus fastening on a flower. The flowers should be very 
small and light, such as geraniums, particularly the scarlet 
ones, and little blooms should be selected, or the effect will 
be spoiled. A piece of brown paper should be laid on first, 
or the damp moss is apt to stain or mark a table or shelf. 
It is best to arrange a long fern and a shorter one alternately, 
as the effect is more graceful. Brackets for lights can be 
decorated in the same way. For decorating the back of a 
piano, for a party, a trellis work of ivy or box, with a flower 
at the cross bars, looks very well. A quick way of arranging 
ivy leaves is to pass the stalk of each leaf into that of the 
preceding one, tying it in a knot at the back. Another kind 
of decoration is with long-stalked dry grass. Take two 
small handfuls, cross them and tie them together, then put 
a flower, with its stalk in a little damp moss, where the 
grass crosses, and tie that. Make the grass stalks meet, and 
form a straight long piece of about nine or ten inches, and 
then join on some more grass and flowers in the same way, 


dial virtues, and can be often used by mothers in domestic ; and 80 continue. The effect of the grass is very delicate and 
practice “with advantage. They are highly valuable in } } feathery. Grain, for harvest decorations, can be used in the 
enfeebled states of the digestive organs, and acceptable to } same way, and looks remarkably well, as the yellow shining 


the stomach generally; giving tone to that organ, and re- } stalks look like a bar of gold. 
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ETIQUETTE. 


Eriquette For Srreet-Dress, DINNER, ETC.—Having, in § 
the January. number, spoken of the etiquette in regard to 
morning-dresses, we now proceed to that for promenade, for ; 
driving, making calls, dinners, etc., etc. 

The dress for the street, or for the dusty and muddy 
country road, ought always to be made with a skirt that will 
just escape the ground. This very sensible fashion is slowly ; 
gaining favor, though most people are very loth to dispense 
with the more graceful, half-trained, walking-dress, which 
gathers up so’ much dirt. 

For the ordinary morning walk, for shopping, and all the 
many occasions, in which the mother, or the useful daughter 
of the house, is required to be out of doors, the quietest of 
dresses should be worn, unobtrusive in color, and plain in 
thake.' This, we say, without reference to the money the 
wearer may possess. Good taste calls for the sober tones, and 
few trimmings for this kind of dress, in the woman who 
spends thousands on her toilette, as in , | one who goes out 
early in the morning to gain her daily ; and comes 
home late at night. Dark greys, browns, s, or blues 
are ‘appropriate, or a black cashmere, which always looks 
lady-like. If it is objected that this has too much the ap- 
pearance of mourning, that can be ‘remedied’ by'a bow of 
some bright ribbon, at the neck. Silk, at the early morning 
hour, is not suitable, unless it is a plain black silk. From 
the myriads of woolen goods that come now, a cheap an? 
pretty dress can always be made. 

The hat or bonnet should have but few flowers or feathers; 
and felt is more appropriate than velvet; if a hat is worn it 
should be of some shape not too pronounced. But the § 
middle-aged woman should be chary of wearing this style § 
of head gear. The face, that has lost its youthful roundness 
and bloom, often looks hard and grey, under the severe lines 
of a hat: When large shade-hats were worn in summer, 

. they had conimon ‘sense on their side for usefulness; but the ; 
hat of the present day does no more than the bonnet to pro- 
tect the face. 

The outside wrap should correspond with the dress, in 
quietness. A deep plain sacque, like the dress, is the pret- 
tiest; but many persons wish to utilize an old garment, and” 
cannot always afford to have the new wrap. In that case, 
take off all superfluous trimmings from the old one, and 
make it look as neat as possible. The colored street petti- 
coats are more appropriate, for morning than white ones; 
they should be a little trimmed, but not gaudily so. The 
boots should always be neatly laced, or buttoned, so that the 
wearer need not fear a puff of wind. Plain linen collars 
and cuffs, always fresh looking; and carefally mended gloves, 
if new ones cannot be afforded, are very important. No 
jewelry, except a watch and chain (which latter ought not 
to be conspicuous), and small ear-rings. These remarks ap- 
ply, in all respects, to women of all stations; the rich 
woman will have more latitude in the quality of her dress, 
not more in the quantity of ornament, or in color. 

For the woman of leisure, who passes her morning on 
the promenade, or in calling on her friends informally, 
more richness of dress is quite allowable, but not much 
more ornament, Silks for out-of-door wear are now used much 
less than the rich, woolen materials; but if the silk is con- 
sidered more desirable, it can be worn for yisiting. We 
must admit that the fashion here is for the slightly trained 
skirt; we wish it was otherwise, pretty as it is; and some 
ladies have boldly taken up thé cause of thé “round” skirt, 
and had their nicest out-of-door dresses made in this way. 

The dresses for the promenade arta visiting in winter 
should not be of light or showy colors; but they may be more } 
dressy-looking then than. those worn earlier in the season, 
or worn for business. More trimming is allowed; but both 
color and trimming should be unobtrusive. Either a, felt, 
or velvet hat or bonnet, may be. worn, with feathers or ; 
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flowers; the hat has greater latitude in shapealso. A velvet 
sacque, or cloak, should never be worn’ with a woolen 
dress; a cloth one is much more stylish, as well as appro- 
priate, for such a dress. The cloth sacque or cloak, however, 
may be worn over silk; a velvet wrap is, of course, appro- 
priate for silk. Dark gloves to match the dress are very 
suitable; but those of a medium ‘shade:are a little more 
dressy. 

For a carriage-dress, or for more formal visiting, the skirt 
can be longer, the colors of ‘the dress ‘a ‘little lighter, or 
brighter, if it is desired (though the rich dark ones are in 
quite as good taste), the mantle or sacque more trimmed, the 
bonnet or hat gayer, the whole toilette with a more holiday 
look. Yet the costume for the promenade, or visiting, of which 
we have just spoken, is quite suitable for a carriage~-dress. 

For “ Receptions,” weddings, calls, etc., even more lati- 
tude is allowed; the dress may be dark, if it is wished 
(never very light), but the bonnet or hat may be much 
brighter, and the gloves light. But little jewelry is admis- 
sible with out of door dress, even in a carriage. 

It is only in our as a rule, that dinner parties 
are given late in the or by gaslight, which is the uni- 
versal custom abroad. Even at Newport the dinner is at 
three or four o’clock, as a rule: this is, that people may drive 
afterwards. In the, country, or even in the city, where the 
early in the day, the hostess should wear some 
ress, brightened up. by ribbons and jewelry, if 
she should always endeawpr to be less dressed 
than her guests. This is a rule for a hostess, under all cir- 
cumstances, The guests ata dinner, at this time, should 
never wear silks that are too light; but otherwise may make 
their dress as festive-looking as will be su’ ‘abla by daylight. 
For small dinners, later in the day, the ki, d of which 
we suggested, in the last number, for a lady to wear at 
formal “ Reception ” in, her own house, is quite appropriate 
for either hostess or guest. Even for small evening com- 
panies such a .dress is suitable. Of course, the lightest 
shades of blue, pink, etc,, are not to be worn at home, when 
a lady has a “ Reception ;” neither, as a rule, should, they be 
worn at a small dinner at her own house, though, if she is 
sure that her guests will be much dresged, she may do so. 
But these light colors can be worn most, suitably, when the 
lady is a guest at a small dinner, having the dress made as 
we suggested for the “ Reception,” in our last number. A 
few artificial flowers in the hair, and on the dress, can be 
worn; the hair may be more elaborately done up; jewelry 
is very appropriate; gloves are indispensable; and these are 
noi to be removed till the seat is taken at the table, The 
dress open in front is very pretty, and cooler at a hot dinnér 
table; but if that, is not liked, the dress.can be high in the 
neck, with a pretty lace fichu over it. Shoes and stockings 
must be neat, and ought to match the dress, If silks are too 
expensive, very light shades of cashmere make beautiful din- 
ner, orsmall evening party dresses, especially for young ladies ; 
in fact, are more appropriate for them than silk ones are. 

For large, and very formal dinners (by gaslight), the dress 
may be still more elaborate. Rich silks or satins trimmed 
with velvet, or lace, or a few rich flowers, are suitable. For 
many years, nearly all dresses for formal dinners were cut 
low on the shoulder; now, dresses high at the back, and on 
the shoulders, are the rule. Elderly ladies may wear ostrich 
tips in the hair, or caps trimmed with flowers, lace, and rib- 
bons. No. dress is now considered toorich for a large dinner 
table. But asa true woman should never exceed her means, 
let her, if she has not the bright, rich dress, wear the best 
and prettiest she has, brightening it up as well as she can ; 
and with a determination to be amiable and agreeable, she 
will hold her own with the best-dressed at the table. 

At dinners, given in the day, as the informal ones @§ which 
we have spoken at Newport, etc., gentlemen do not wear a 
swallow-tail’ coat; but appear in morning costume. Of 
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course, at a hotel, say at Saratoga, the dress is a morning 
one also. At a wedding even, if in the day-time, gentlemen 
appear in morning dress; but if the wedding is in the even- 
ing, then the swallow-tail coat and white cravat are the cor- 
rect thing. This is the English fashion, at least; and is 
generally followed here. In France, it is different. There, 
at al] wedding entertai ts, whether by day, or in the 
evening, the swallow-tail coat and white cravat is worn. We 
need hardly say, that, at a “Reception,” as well as at a 
“Wedding,” gloves are as indispensable for gentlemen, as 
for ladies. 











OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Ba-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
MEATS AND POULTRY. 
Leg of Pork Stuffed,—Run a knife around the bone, until it 


is loosened ; take ous hone, and fill th a rich 
sug, de of bd bread, se ned 
salt, Mid. onion. Toke we . 


fronfor Pe a ik 
butter, it is a 
















) Ahan lard esh pork requires 
longer cooking than any other meat. Serve with Irish 
potatoes, cut in quarters and fried. Put the gravy in agauce 






boat. Have some apple sauce. It will take e to 
four hours to cook, according to size. 
T. Roast a Rab#&t.—Take a young rabbit;“Wash it, and 


clean it, and let it lie in salt and water for one hour. Then 
wipe it agd fill it with stuffing, made of breadcrumbs, 
seasoned with butter, pepper, salt, and onion. To moist it 
with elar ine is an improvement. Mix in the heart and 
liver, m ff 10; sew up the body; put it on the spit, and 
@Foast it; baste it constantly. It will take two hours to roast. 

Skim off the grease that may be on the drippings; thicken 
with a little browned flour, and serve, 

Ragout of the Breast'of Veal—Separate the joints of the 
brisket, and trim the meat nicely; put it to bake with a 
little water; baste it With butter and the water. Makea 
gravy by boiling the trimmings of the meat in a little water ; 
thicken with flour and butter, and serve with the meat 
when done. Season with pepper, salt, and a little onion. 

Turkey Patties. Mince some cold cooked turkey very fine; 
season with pépper, salt, and mix it with a little cream, and 
melted butter. Fill the patties, and bake for a few minutes. 

DESSERTS. 

Rice Meringues*—Put into a stewpan half a pound of rice 
and a quart of water, leave it on the fire till it boils. Drain 
‘Off the water, and add one pint of milk, four ounces of white 
sugar, and the thin rind ofa lemon. When the rice is thor- 
oughly cooked remove the lemon rind, and work into it the 
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peel and juice of one lemon, the yolk of six eggs, two sayoy 
biscuits grated, a quarter of a pound of butter melted, and 
sugar to your taste. Beat the ingredients together, put a 
puff paste round your dish, and bake it. 

A Pippin Pudding.—Boil. six apples well; take out the 
cores, put in half a pint of milk thickened with three oggs, 
@ little lemon peel, and sugar to the taste; put puff paste 
round your dish, bake it in.a slow oven, grate sugar over it, 
and. serve it hot, 

An Excellent Pudding.—A teacupful of cream, the same of 
butter well beaten, and a little salt, made into astiff. batter 
with flour, so that it will just pour out; tie in a cloth, and 
boil two hours. 

CAKES, 

Wonders.—Cut up one-half pound fresh butter into one 
pound sifted flour, and rub them well together with your 
hands. Mix in three-quarters pound white sugar, and a 


large teaspoonful g& cinnamon. Add a glass of good white 
wine, and a rose water. Beat six eggs very light, 
and mix th radually with the above ingredients, so as 


to form a dough. If you find the dough too soft, add by 
degrees a little more flour. Roll out the dough into a thick 
sheet, and cut it into long strips with a jagging-iron. Then 
form each strip into the figure eight. Have ready over the 
fire a pot of boiling lard. Throw the cakes into it, a few at 
a. time, and let them cook till they are well browned all 
over. Then take them out with a perforated skimmer, 
draining back into the pot the lard that is about them. As 
you take them out, lay them on a flat dish, the bottom of 
which is strewed with powdered sugar. They will keepa 
week, but, like most other cakes, are best the day they are 
? baked. 

; Oatmeal Cake.-—Make two pounds of Scotch oatmeal into 
a stiff paste with warm water; a small bit of butter may be 
added, but this is seldom done. More dough must not be 
made than is sufficient to make two or three cakes, as it gots 
so short that it cannot be handled. Make it as round as you 
can, then roll it out into large, thin sheets, and cut into 
four pieces. In Scotland they mix only one at a time, in a 
wooden bowl; it is then turned out, and flattened to half the 
intended size with the knuckles, and rolled out to the proper 
size with the rolling pin. The Scotch do not bake their 
cakes in an oven, but on a griddle, which is @ round, thin 
plate of iron, with a handle over it, by which it is suspended 
over the fire from a crook in the chimney. When thisis 
properly heated, the cakes are partly baked on it, and after- 
$ wards stood against some bricks, with their faces toward 
; the fire, to turn the edges and finish baking them. 


; Jumbbles, No. 1.—Cream together one-half poand of sugar, 
and one-half pound of butter, three eggs, one’ pound of flour; 












Another.—Take the pulp of two large roasted apples, the 
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yolks of three eggs; then put it in a heap’on the dish in } first mix in"the eggs beaten light, and then the flour; make 
which it is to be served; place a layer of preserve or stewed > the dough as soft as you can handle it; roll out on the board 
fruit on the top, and cover the whole thoroughly with the } with as little flour as possible, and cut into shapes, and then 





whites of the eggs beaten up into a stiff froth with one 
tablespoonfal of himp sugar. Sprinkle powdered sugar 


over, and bake half an hour in a cool oven. 
Orange Pudding.—Take four good-sized oranges, peel, seed, 
and cut into small pieces. Add a cup ‘of stigar, and let it 


stand. ‘Into one quart of nearly boiling milk stir two table- 


spoonfuls of corn flour mixed with a ‘little water, and the 
yolks of three eggs. When done, let it cool, and then mix 
with the orange. Make a frosting of the whites of the 
eges, and half a cup of sugar. Spread it over the top of the 
pudding, and place fora few minutes in the oven to brown. 

College Pudding—Grate one-half pound bread, and add 
one-quarter pound currants, the same of ‘raisins and suet, 
a Iffle cinnamon, some almonds (blanched, and cut small), 
threegpgs, and sugar to taste; mix all together, roll in balls, 
«ud fry in butter till very crisp; sugar may be strewn over 
when served. 

. 


$ bake in a moderate oven. Flavor them with lemon, orange, 
or rose water. 

Johnny Cake.—Oné and a-half pints of corn meal, make it 
into a séft dough with’ milk or water, one teaspoon of salt, 
and one of butter.’ Mix all well together, and then spread 
the dough an inch thick upon an oak board, and set it before 
the fire; when nicely browned on one side, turn the cake 80 
as to brown on both sides. Send to the table while hot. 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECIPES. 
. 


To Sweeten Rank .—To three pounds of butter add two 
} and a-half drachms carbonate of soda. For making fresh but- 
; ter, the soda is to be added after all the milk is washed out, and 
; it is ready for making up. The unpleasant smell is produced 
) by an acid, which the' soda destroys, and disperses at the 
; same time the disagreeable flavor. Carbonate of soda pro- 
duces the seme reenit< hen addod to aripring lard, ete. 
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Secallopped Eggs.—Boil five eggs three minutes; when cold 
remove shells, and chop the eggs up roughly. Have ready 
a teacupful of mashed potatoes, and another of well-boiled 
rice; mix well together, add chopped capers, very little 
vinegar, melted butter, pepper, salt, and Worcester sauce. 
Put into shells, with breadcrumbs and a little butter, and 
bake a light brown. 

- German Toast.—One quart of sweet milk, three eggs well 
beaten, one loaf of baker’s bread sliced, and soaked twenty 
minutes in the milk and eggs; cook it on a buttered girdle 
till: brown, adding a little milk as needed; butter it before 
putting it on the table, 

Savory Sandwich.—Mince hard egg very fine, spread it on 
neatly cut pieces of bread and butter, not too thin, no crust; 
grate over the egg-a little good cheese, sprinkle a little salt 
aid Cayenne pepper. A little grated tongue or ham also 
‘makes a nice sandwich. To be placed between two thin 
élices of bread. 








FIRESIDE GAMES. 








Tue Farraco.—This is another form of the same sort of 
thing, but instead of being written, it is done vivd voce, } 
which is so far an advantage. One of the company fs se- 
lected to tell a tale,and the rest each chodse'a trade, such as 
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Forrsits.—To sing in a cats’ concert, This works off 
several forfeits at.once, The culprits are made to sing each 
@ verse of a different song at the same time. There should 
be a leader to start them. The effect is delightful. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fie. 1.—Watkrne Costume or Green Camet’s-Hair; it 
is trimmed with a deep plaited ruffle at the bottom, and a 
band of stone-colored silk. Coat of stone-colored cloth, cut 
much deeper in front than at the back; it is fastened 
diagonally across the front with long buttons and cords, and 
is trimmed with a deep band of fur; muff to match. Hat 
of stone-colored felt, with green bird at the side. . 

Fria. 11.—Eventno-Dress of Priwrose-Cororen Stix ; the 
front of the dress clings very close and is trimmed with 
primrose-colored gauze, spotted, and fastened, here and there, 
by bows and ends of « ribbon ; the bottom « ert 

% ‘tiie dress; the train i 
very lenz, is “Boal ‘ at the edge over a 









re. mi1.—CarriaGr-Dress OF Brown StLk anv LicHt- 
Grey Inpia Casumere; the skirt has a scant ruffle at the 


bootmaker, baker, ironmonger, greengrocer, sailor, silver-} bottom, edged with a narrow birtling of the cashmere, and 


smith, cheesemonger, etc. The narrator, whenever ht re- 
quires a noun, appeals to one of the tradesmen, who is bound, 
under pain of paying forfeit, to furnish one out of the stock- 
in-trade of his own calling, and those, of course, come in 
most incongwuously. Thus the narrator begins: “Sir Ronald 
the Fearless, finding time bang rather heavy on his hands, 
resolved to go out shooting; and as in those times human 
life was not held so valuable as it is in these degenerate days, 
he cared little whether he shot (appeals to greengrocer) 
cab! or (appeals to bootmaker) top-boots. In the first 
plaee, then, he called his trusty (appeals to sailor) captain’s 
gig, and, the castle being moated, lowered it into the (ap- 
peals to butcher) loin of pork, and steered for the (appeals 
to baker) quartern loaf opposite. He then carefully looked 
at his (appeals to batcher) ribs, to see that the (appeals to 
bootmaker) ‘spurs were quite dry, and .as the very next 
moment he chanced “to see a (appeals to sailor) forty-gun 
frigate flying past him at the rate of fifty (appeals'to baker) 
penny rolis an hour, he raised the aforesaid (appeals to 
butcher) liver and lights, fired at it, hit it, brought it down, 
and then discovered it to be (appeals to sailor) half a ration 
of grog, though some said it was (appeals to cheesemonger) 
Oheshire cheese, while the majority maintained that it was 
& (appeals to silversmith) dozen forks.” The appeals are 
made by"simply nodding to the person addressed, so as not ? 
to interrupt the thread of the story, and the result—as will 
be seen fronf’ the example—is more entertaining thaft com- 
prehensible. ; 
; 





Pigeon Fi1es.—¥his is another catch-game. The person 
who initiates it places his forefinger on the table, and calls 
out “Pigeon flies,” at the same time raising his finger in 

®the air. He goes on with several other birds, as “Sparrow 
flies,” “ Bullfinch flies,” “Crow flies,” raising his fitiger each 
time, in which ‘he is to be imitated by the rest. But “+, 





fomes the cruelty of the thing; for the whole com- 
pany is in full swing of imitating him) Me calls out “Croco- 
dile flies,” or “ Elephant flies,” and docs not raise his finger 
in illustration of an assertion so manifestly contrary to the } 


the trimming in front consists of three sets of folds of the 
cashmere edged with brown and grey fringe; the grey cash- 
mere polonaise opens in front over a deep brown silk vest, 
fastened with pearl buttons, and is Close fitting; at the back 
it is slightly draped, and trimmed with a fringe like that on 
the front of the skirt; coat silk sleeves with cashmere 
plaitings. Light-g.ey felt bonnet trimmed with brown 
velvet and wall flowers. 

Fig. tv.—Eventne-Dress or Ligrt-Bive Sitk FoR A 
Youne Lapy; the front of the dress is gathered under the 
side “ panels” of silk, which are trimmed with large bows 
without ends; the back is plain, being finished with a plaited 
ruffle only,and over it falls a long narrow train, which is 
caught in large plaits to the skirt, just under the back of 
the cuirass waist; this waist has a deep point in front; slight 
Greek dr@pery around the neck of the waist, which continues 
from the front down to the “ panel” on the left side; short 
sleeves, fine white muslin chemisette low in the neck, and 
white roses for ornament om the body and in the hair. 

Fig, v.—Watxine-Dress or Cuamois-Cororep CaMEL’s 
Harn—tThe skirt has one deep ruffle in front trimmed with 
a band of brown velveteen, altern@te bands of camel’s hair 
and velveteen form the apron front; the side pieces are of 
camel's hair corded with velveteen, and a strip of velveteen, 
plaited, connects the side pieces and the back; the lower 
part of the skirt at the back is finished with two bands éf 
velveteen. Deep cuirass, waist, with collar and plastron of 
velveteen. Coat sleeves of the camel's hair with deep cuffs. 
Brown felt bonnet trimmed with brown velvet, and a long, 
chamois-colored plume. 

Fro. vi.—Watxine-Dress oF Myrtie SILK, made quite 
plain; the paletot is of myrtle green diagonal cloth, almost 
close-fitting ; it is trimmed with large black crochet buttons 
only, and has the small triple capes, that are now so popu- 
lar. Black felt hat, with green plumes of a lighter shade 
than the dress, 

Fre. vit.—Watkrne-Dress or Brack Six, trimmed at 





laws of nature. The other players, however, being pupre- } the bottom with three narrow ruffles ; the upper-skirt, which 
pared, prolgibly do as they have donelefore, and the conse- { is plaited at the bottom in front, is trimmed with a deep 
quence is that each one has to payaforfeit. The game chenille fringe. The coat paietot is of black matelassé ; it 
must be carried on with some rapidity, so as not to allow } hasa deep square vest in front, and is close-fitting ; the trim- 
time for reflection. ming of the whole is of black velvet; black velvet is put on 
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the cape to simulate a pointed hood, Grey. felt bonnet, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon, and’ pearl buckle. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—We also give, this month, one of the 
newest style of hats; it is made of grey felt, is turned up on 
the left side, and is trimmed with grey satin and grey 
plumes, Also, a new way of arranging the hair, which is 
exceedingly becoming ‘to some shaped héads} the loose 
Apollo knot in front, with a rose nestled at the side, is easily 
made from either the|wearer’s own hair, or from a little 
false braid. 


OOS 
plastron or band in front is satin, and the buttons are either 
Japanese or old silver; the collar is entirely black satin, In 
other black faille dresses black embossed velvet takes the 
place of satin, the plastron, collar, and gauntlet cuffs, as wel] 
as the border to the train, being all of the brocaded velvet, 
Mandarin yellow is likewise used for brightening up black 
toilettes. It is not sewn to the dress permanently, but q 
small bow of ravelled silk or satin ribbon is made for the 
throat, also a chatelaine bow for the left side at, the bodice, 
and long-looped bows are put on the sides of the skirt for 











The two belts of which we give engravings, are of black 
belting, or heavy gros: grain ribbon lined, and the buckles 
may. be of :pearl’or metal. The collar and sleeves are of fine 
guipure lace, and the collar is of the large size, that is again 
coming into favor for full dress; the sleeve is to be worn as 
@ finish of lace to the elbow, or half long sleeve. 

The little boy’s hat is.of felt, with a turned up brim, and 
is trimmed with,a band and; rosette of wide galloon, The >} 
little girl’s hood is of dark blue flannel, trimmed around the 
face with a plaiting, each edge of which is scalloped. with 
black ; it has a,deep cape, which is trimmed with a worsted $ 
ball fringe, and the jacket is of the same, and trimmed in ; 
the same way, We also give the very fashionable Garrick 
paletot, suitable for a child of from two to three years old or 
upwards; the paletot is double-breasted, and the cape, which 
buttons on beneath the collar, can be omitted at pleasure; 
the cloth is light almond color, and the collar and buttons 
are of brown velvet. 

Short skirts are decidedly gaining the victory over long 
ones. They progress in popularity daily; and not only are 
they to be seen in woolen materials, but in silk and velvet. 
It is now considered probable that the train, be it either of 
the peacock or foxbrush form, will be renounced for all 
walking-dresses, and that the embarrassingly long skirts 
will be reseryed exclusively for receptio¥ ~d evening wear. 
And this is common sense; for anything more absurd than 
a long walking-dress, would be impossible to imagine. 

For house-dresses, the polonaise front has been abandoned 
(except for morning-dress), but the back is cut in Princess or 
polonaise style, with either a fan or empress train; the front 
has the corsage and basque only, and a separate apron skirt 
or petticoat. For more dressy wear, nearly all dresses are 
made open on the bust, either square or heart-shaped. 
Many persons dispense with the basque front, agd have ‘the 
waist round in front, and wear a wide belt, which fastens 
with a buckle on the left side. If a basque is preferred at 
the back, instead of the polonaise, it will be of the newest 
style, if it is made with each form made long, and turned 
up, and simply corded; some basques hiave four loops, some 
only two. The bodies plaited from the neck to the waist, 
and confined by a belt*“are very suitable for young girls, but 
not so appropriate for older persotis, though very slender 
women look well in them; they will s00n grow common. 

Bows of narrow satin ribbon are a favorite trimming at 
present. There are three sorts of bows—the “butterfly,” 
which is flat, and with ends of the same length as the loop, 
and so called because it recalls the form of the butterfly ; the 
“ flot,” which consists of a quant‘ty of falling loops, all made 
of narrow ribbon; and thirdly, the “ tréfie bow,” which con- 
sists of three loops and two falling ends. The flot bow is 
always made of a single color, but'which must contrast with 
the shade of the dress; for instan¢e, ruby flots trim black 
velvet dresses, pale blue flots trim brown dresses. The but- $ 
terfly bow is composed of two colors, and the tréfle bow of , 
three. The mixture of colors is most varied; myrtle-green 
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and sulphur, to which ruby is added, if three are desired ; 
réséda, pale blue and pale pink is another mixture; dark 
red, vert de gris, and pale yellow a third. 

Some of the newest black silk dresses are trimmed with { 
Ulack satin, the deep basque being bordered with it, and the 
bows in front being of black satin ribbon; 


drapery. Tea roses and.a mandarin feather are then fast. 
tened in the black satin capote, and a long-looped yellow bow 
trims the black en tous cas, 

Large collars and deep cuffs are daily advancing in fayor; 
in this way a furore for fine lace will again be revived; very 
fine linen cambric, trimmed with lace, will, be. becoming in 
these large collars, but the mass of dead white against, the 
face will prove very trying to even the youngest and fairest 
woman. The small collars and plain linen cuffs will soon be 
only used for street wear, and the plainest homé wear. 

Wraps continue of all makes, so they only give the ap- 
pearance of being tall and thin. 

Bonnets were never of such various wit 80 that all 
styles of face can be accommodated. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Wa xine Costume o£ DARk-Brown Oxorn ron a 
Grn; thé paletot is quite long, loose in’ front, and just 
defining ‘the figure at the back; it has a Garrick cape, adhd 
is trimmed with fur to imitate seal skin; boots with fur 
tops, and seal skin cap with a blue witig at tlie side. 


Fig. 1.—Lrtrie Girt’s WaLKiva Costume OF SmokE-Gury 
Camet’s-Harr ; the under part is plain and buttoned down 
the front, and the back is laid in kilt plaits, the over sacqne 
is of the same camel’s-hair, is half tight fitting at the back, 
and is cut away with rounded sides at the lower part; it 
meets on the breast and is tied with a grey ribbon» it hasa 
deep collar which meets in front, where it is tied ; ‘the Whole 
is trimmed with three’ rows of braid; dark-grey hat with 
feathers of a lighter grey. ; , 

Fic. 111.—-Youne Lapy’s WaLkiInG-Dress oF Corree-Gol- 
ORED Bourgrtse; the petticoat is of silk of the same color; 
the bourette is shot with spots of réd, blue,and green, and 
is trimmed with fringe to,match ; the paletot is rather long, 
close-fitting, and is of dark fawn-colored, cloth, scalloped 
down the front, and finished, with braid, . Fawn-colored 
felt hat and feathers. 

Fie. 1v.—Litriz Giru’s WaLkine Surt; the dress is of 
navy-blue serge edged with a gathered flounce; the loose 
paletot is of matélassé cloth trimmed with fox fur; it has 
deep square pockets; the turban hat is of blue félt trimmed 
with blue velvet, and a sulphur-colored wing. 





NOTICES.., 

Aa-Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. e 

A@-When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as, well as the one it 
is to be sent to mre. 

4a5~Contributoss, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 


manuscripts that we cannot use. 
BG-No su received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club must begin with eiter the Jan- 
r. 


uary or the July 


8Gy-Back numbers for 1875, 1876, and 1877, may be bad 


in others the | of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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isis DREER'S GARDEN OALBNDAR, 
— descriptive and price Mst of V. 


=o REQUISITE. Beautifull Tilustrated. 
Mailed free. HENRY A. DRE 714 Capetnnt 8t., Phila. 


1878. 


a 


John Wane ake 





egetable, Flower, 
rass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and ev vor GAR- _Forthe Distribution, a 
be 


CROWN PLAITER: 






Sold by the Hardware and 
House Furnishing Stores. 


Plaiting from one to four yards per minute, according to = Ricuarpson & Co, Proprietors, Burlington. Vt. 


size of plait. Price, 6 inch, $6.00; 10 inch, $10.00. 






















ur old.c 1 Aniline by asa 

‘Tan oo ine Dy fomnily 

" ¥ & Sold by 

ie F: : colorsent 

for 25 cts. except 

Black. Almost any article of cl er having been used 


until faded hy dingy. can be made ry pe ~ new by being 
colored b th Leamon’s Black Dye. The ex- 
pense is weitthe y* is the easiest and surest Dre known, and 
always gives a rich, deep jet black. .Give it one trial. Price 
25 cents. Book free, Beautiful sumples of 36 colors, 3 cents. 












“ii ia Ripe. ms Compqund Oxypen Treatment 


INTIN VICTOR: 
AND ENTERPRISE! FOR THE CURE OF ALL CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Hand-Inkers, $8 to $20, 





» J. 


| Soares Oy a aa 
~ 810 # $25 # $25 


8% cents. ieee Gnieatnané Catalogue FR 
H. BUFFORD'S SONS, Bosroy. Established 1830. 


citizens, Send for our Brochure, 140 pp: mailed free. 


a day SURE made by A 8 Bellin 
Groton Gravone Petre mieten, G. R. Markey, AW. ¥ STARKEY & PALEN, 


‘worth sent, post-paid, for 


a. E. Palen, PhB. TH2 Grxanp Srrewr, Phila. Pa. 
3 BARNEY & BERRY’S 














AGENTS WANTED for the ) 


ORK DAYS .OF GOD 


A book of marvelousbeauty and richness in thought, style, - 
Gives the very cream of Science, making ; TELD, MASS. 








ICE KING. -. 


and historic 

its thrilling and yy household treasures. Send for Price List, containing description of all the differ- 

Endorsed GE e Press 3B ersy - bey -_ —_ = — made by this celebrated firm, including 
flor Agen’ es immense. b and Al cheap strap skate. 

suns Illustrations, an ea goods sold by al all foadling Hhaedwarsend Skate dealers 





J.C. McCURDY & CO. Publishe mph iedelpbia, Pa. | generally. Also sent + mail on receipt of price. 





, N.B 
each, 





OF US, AS IT WILL NO 


ing, we offer it, as a premium, 
su scribers for 1878 oe ind the 

4a7-For larger clubs boi 
free, will be sent as ~oeantanl 


jhe Angels of Christmas 





It is the practice of “Pzrerson’s MaGazinz,” as its old patrons know, to engrave, every year, in the hi ighest style 


IN EVER 


To accommodate the 


.—Subscribers in clu) 
Ad 











of art, a large-size steel plate, to be given, as a premium, to persons for getting up clubs. For 1878 we have ha 
by Illman Brothers, in line and stipple, an original picture, designed after Sir Joshua Reynolds, called “The Angels 
Christmas,” (size 24 inches At ,) the most beautifal that we have ever issued. Tr CAN AN ONLY BE HAD 

E SOLD ELSEWHERE. It ought to be 


AMILY IN AMERICA. 


of thousands of persons who will desire to have this engrav- 


sph tae 
e Pre 


ee Pros 


4a Specimens of the Magazine sent, gratis, to persons wishing to get up clubs, 


engraved, 


etting up clubs for 1878. We also offer to single 
foe Eagenein ving for $2.50. 


ving aoe an extra copy of the Magazine, all postage 
pec Ea 
have this splendid engraving, by remitting Fifty Cents extra 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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GET UP CLUBS FOR 1878! FULL-SIZE DIAGRAM PATTERNS! d 


SON'S MAG-AZI NE 


4 OF LITERATURE, ART AND FASHION. 


ver THACHEAPEST AND BEST OF Alia 
LEMENY IN EVERY NUMBER | ©7¢ fe2-0i! dagen pas 
. hese s bis bye el meee. then Sng = 4 
arrsirice ometibe oem: 2 pa 


i te a, ss 
“Peterson,” te : 
cut out her own and her children’s, without the aid ee otha Be 


— —>—-> <> >a 


“ PEPERSON'S MAGAZINE” ie the best and cheapest of the lady's books. It on, enend yeas nearly 
H os ; rd steel ; 12 mammoth colored tathicnas eet sbeek penta try 
BS. A ae dolar fsa pla fH ite class. 































. be 
BS. Stephens, F: Lee Benedict, t, Franees Hodgson Burnett, Jeanie Gow 
Jones, the pry? of e Second Life,” the atithér of“Josiah Allen’s Wife,” 
adlied. Td wd America, are regular confributors. New Waiters, when of first-rate erit, 
i addition to the usual number of shorter. stories; there will be given, in 1878, Five ©. 
HE ORPHANS oF OLDHAM,” by Mrs. Ann 5S, Sipe “Tg Novem Ben Aiamr,” by the 
- sph Mysreny or Monx’s Hoziow,” by'a ana contributor, “Stexixe His: Revena,” by 
“Tre DvcuEnz,” by, Frances Hodgson nite 
OF ART.—“ Peterson” is unrivalled amoug American periodicals in thig respect. Tio Pats 
titer aqunges @ comparison between its “enroll 


SPLENDID STEEL BNGRAVEINGS, 


- . iS the he inferior ones that Ae id eleawhere, ‘These engravings-are after Ps ogle you nm ets ' 
Edmund Frere; Dg Jongé, Doré, and others of the most eminent attists. oor °. Ga 


Mammoth Colored Fashion | 


MAGAZINE OF: FASHION. —“Pétorson” has no equal in its mn 
which are works of oe as—well -as- guides to fashion, and are printed from b, plates, we on by 


greatest varlety of shitdeeny ihots, Ais, RAETERNG FOR EVERY DAY BHLSGES. Un Calleo, Del 
COLORED PATTERNS FOR "EMBROIDERY; CROCH 


COLORED DESIGNS BAe) SLIPPERS, SOFA CUSHIONS). CHATR-SEATS, &o.,—eath Tes 


Fifty C . “Pete fe the on RECEIPTS 
tone ee = ©. sieK % EWAN Pr ciioutore wo Music C in eve 
articles on THE FLOWER GROEN, WINDOW “GARDENING, ETIQUETTE, EQUESTRIANS 


g to ladies. 
a ALWAYS in ADV. i 
ONE COPY, Omg rian, (Postage Free,) . —. TWO DOLLARS! | 


LIBERAL OFFERS FOR cLUBS. 
A FIVE DOLLAR egies og PREMIUM For | 
2 Copies, one year, (postage free,) $3.60 either of these tw0'tinbs, we will a copy of our superb 
postage 


engraving, (20x21,) “THe ANGELS OF OHRISTMAS,” 
3 Copies, one year, (postage free,) *-90 free, to the person getting up the club, 






































5 Copies, one year, (posthge frec,) 8.00 Oe ee oie en wi ootage tres to the person 4 
7 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 10.50, |: | up the cla 


5 Copies, one year, (postage free,) . $8.50 BOTH AN E} j Core. AND ENGRAVING FOR — 
6 Copies,.one year, (postage free,) 9.60 PREM : of these"elubs, we "will send both __ 
8 Copies, one year; (postage free,;). 12.00 axe ‘person ERE De SOF 8 ai Bi ais ay free, $9: & 
11 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 16.00 superb‘ pre pactaiie. postage “THE oPy of Ee 
14 Copies, one year, (postage free,) 20.00 CHristMas.” 3 
In Remitting, get a Post-Office Order on Philadelphis on Philadelphia or New York! 'If 


neither of these can be had, send Greenbacks or Notes of National the latter case, register your lettér.. 
Address, post-paid, “ 














4 Copies, one year, (postage free,) $6.80 AN EXTRA COPY FOR A PREMIUM.+For either . 
ie an 





























@@- Specimens sent gratis to those wishing to get up Clubs. 
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